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“The  Challenge  of  Change"  is  an 
expression  we  hear  a  lot  these  days. 
It’s  been  throroughly  discussed  in 
magazine  articles  and  at  extension 
meetings.  The  changing  agricultur¬ 
al  scene  and  the  need  for  defining 
Extension’s  future  role  resulted  in 
the  Scope  Report. 

One  thing  with  which  we  all  agree 
is  that  the  future  will  bring  more 
changes  and  at  a  faster  rate.  So  one 
of  the  biggest  “challenges  of  change" 
is  to  be  ready  for  it. 

That  means  professional  improve¬ 
ment  in  some  form — graduate  study, 
summer  school,  workshops,  reading, 
travel,  professional  association  meet¬ 
ings,  etc.  Each  of  us  must  decide 
which  improvement  activity  we  need. 

The  first  article  in  this  issue  discus¬ 
ses  the  scientific  approach  to  deter¬ 
mining  training  needs.  It  raises  some 
questions  which  will  help  you  make 
your  choice. 

And  this  isn’t  a  choice  between  im¬ 
provement  and  no  improvement.  It’s 
a  choice  among  various  kinds  of  im¬ 
provement.  If  Extension  is  going  to 
continue  to  play  a  vital  educational 
role,  every  one  of  us  is  going  to  have 
to  keep  up  with  developments  in  our 
field. 

'The  list  of  summer  school  offerings 
on  page  24  may  be  helpful.  And 


before  you  make  the  decision,  th^ 
question  of  financing  will  come  up.  sJ 
you’ll  want  to  check  the  availabu 
scholarships  and  fellowships  on  pag» 

12. 

’The  other  articles  will  help  yoi||^o  g 
make  the  right  decision,  too.  Somjl.  ca 
tell  why  the  author  chose  a  particulaprifror 
means  of  Improvement.  Others  looip^nts. 
at  the  question  from  a  diffeienr  unw 
angle — What  kind  of  training  iP  or  tl 
needed  to  serve  a  certain  group,  ai  We  1 
in  Rural  Development,  or  to  canpientif 
out  an  activity,  such  as  Farm  anwpli<‘d 
Home  Development?  They  are  aiformi 
intended  to  help  you  answer  thp'mpin 
question,  which  route  should  I  taken  be 
to  professional  improvement?  fhethe 

Next  month’s  issue  on  EfBciency  inueati 
Production  will  be  the  first  of  i  'Ther 
series  of  nine  on  the  Scope  Repoifficntil 
It  will  open  with  an  article  by  Dtarimo 
rector  H.  R.  Albrecht  of  Pennsylvaniping 
telling  the  need  for  production  ef 
ficiency  and  showing  how  it  is  relate^n  at 
to  efficiency  in  marketing,  leadership-g  a  ( 
development,  and  the  other  areas  o| 
responsibility  outlined  in  the  ScoH 
Report.  Other  articles  will  show  ho^ 
activities  such  as  demonstrations  Let’s 
industry-extension  cooperation,  orte  big 
ganization,  and  others  help  impl^rthe: 
ment  practices  which  promote  einalln 
ficiency  in  production. — EHR  ker  e 


'The  Extension  Service  Review  is  published  monthly 
by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  administra¬ 
tive  information  required  for  the  proper  transaction  of 
the  public  business.  Use  of  funds  for  printing  this  publica¬ 
tion  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
(June  26,  1958). 
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.Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Offi* 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  at  15  cents  per  ropy  or  by  subM-rimr  a 
tion  at  fl.50  a  year,  domestic,  and  $2.25,  foreign. 
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O  GET...  OR  NOT  TO  GET^ 

'  FRED  P.  (fRUTCHEY,  Federal  Extension  Service 


^ill  help  yoijl^o  get  or  not  to  get  further  edu- 
(1,  too.  SomA  cation.  This  is  a  question  which 
e  a  particula^fronts  many  county  extension 
Others  loosents.  It  is  always  answered  wisely 
a  different  unwisely — yes  or  no.  They  either 
training  ijo  or  they  do  not  go  to  college  again. 
Bun  group,  ai  We  hear  much  about  the  use  of 
or  to  carriientiflc  method  these  days.  It  is 
Eis  Farm  anffplied  by  experiment  stations  to  find 
rhey  are  avormation  on  which  farmers  and 
answer  thjomemakers  can  base  decisions.  It 
should  I  takfn  be  applied  to  help  you  decide 
jment?  fhether  or  not  you  should  get  further 
1  Efficiency  iiiucation. 

le  first  of  i  There  is  nothing  magical  about 
Scope  ReporCientiflc  method.  It  consists  of  good 
article  by  Diommon  sense.  It  consists  of  ana- 
Pennsylvanifzing  a  big  question  into  smaller 
>roduction  euestions.  getting  accurate  informa- 
iw  it  is  relateion  about  these  questions,  and  mak- 
ng,  leadershitg  a  decision. 

>ther  areas  o| 

in  the  ScopH  Study  the  Situation 
will  show  ho^ 

>monstrations  Let’s  take  the  first  step  and  analyze 
iperation,  ogie  big  question — to  get  or  not  to  get 
i  help  impl^rther  education.  Some  of  the 


promote  emaller  questions  are:  Why  get  fur- 
— EHR  per  education?  What  kind  should 

get?  How  can  you  finance  it? 

Fhere  should  you  get  it?  What  will 
trkent  Fngage|}u  get  OUt  Of  it? 
opie*  from  thj  The  second  step  is  to  do  some  ex- 
*riniing  Ofiir^oring  to  get  information  you  need 
or  by  subm-riipr  a  good  answer  to  each  of  the 
foreign.  I 


above  questions.  You  can  talk  with 
others  and  you  can  read.  This  issue 
of  the  Review  can  help  you. 

You  may  have  enough  information 
in  your  head  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions.  But  be  careful  of  what 
you  already  know.  It  is  likely  to  be 
limited  and  influenced  by  what  you 
now  want.  What  you  want  is  the 
power  behind  any  decision  you  make. 

Exploring  other  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  may  expand  your  knowledge 
and  not  only  increase  your  interest 
but  also  your  realization  of  need  and 
your  desire  for  further  education. 
Keep  your  mind  open. 

After  you  have  obtained  informa¬ 
tion  from  various  sources  and  looked 
at  it  from  various  angles,  you  are 
in  a  better  position  to  make  a  deci¬ 
sion  that  is  good  for  you  and  your 
family. 

The  next  step  is  to  make  the  deci¬ 
sion.  This  is  a  function  of  your 
brain,  your  thinking,  your  weighing 
of  alternatives  and  probable  results. 

If  you  had  an  electronic  brain,  you 
could  feed  in  all  the  information  you 
have,  press  a  button  and  eventually 
answers  would  come  out  giving  the 
probabilities  of  the  value  of  getting 
or  not  getting  further  education.  The 
electronic  brain  speeds  up  the  an¬ 
alysis  and  intepretation  of  the  data 
fed  into  it.  However,  it  does  not 


make  the  decision.  You  must  decide 
your  course  of  action. 

Since  you  do  not  have  an  electronic 
brain,  let’s  look  at  the  five  questions 
again  and  raise  more  questions  about 
each  one. 

Why  get  further  education?  Are 
you  adequately  equipped  for  the 
future?  Is  your  background  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience  sufficient  for 
the  jobs  ahead?  Do  you  have  enough 
flexibility  of  mind  to  adapt  to  rapidly 
changing  conditions?  Do  you  really 
believe  that  people  should  not  let 
what  they  have  learned  in  the  past 
interfere  with  what  they  can  learn 
in  the  future? 

Will  getting  further  education  help 
you  do  a  better  job?  Will  it  equip 
you  for  more  responsible  jobs?  Will 
the  future  require  further  education 
and  if  you  get  it  now,  will  you  be 
better  prepared?  Years  ago  few  peo¬ 
ple  had  four  years  of  college;  today 
millions  do. 

’These  are  the  important  questions 
to  consider  for  yom:  career  and  your 
happiness.  But  there  are  other  prac¬ 
tical  questions  to  consider  also. 

Analyse  Needs 

What  kind  of  education  should  you 
get?  Should  it  be  in  subject  matter, 
or  in  imderstanding  extension  work, 
or  both?  Which  do  you  need  more? 
What  kind  of  education  can  you  get 
best  while  on  the  job  and  what  kind 
by  further  college  training? 

Many  agents  feel  that  they  can 
keep  up  with  subject  matter  through 
on-the-job  training  and  the  resources 
of  the  college.  They  have  had  much 
college  training  in  subject  matter 
but  little  in  working  with  people. 
’They  discover  this  lack  on  the  job 
and  want  to  broaden  their  imder¬ 
standing  of  people  by  further  educa¬ 
tion.  As  you  think  about  it,  what  is 
your  situation?  What  kind  of  fur¬ 
ther  education  should  you  get? 

And  now  come  the  $64  questions. 
How  can  you  swing  it?  How  about 
the  money?  What  about  the  family 
and  the  children  in  school?  What 
about  leave?  What  does  the  State 
office  think  about  you  getting  further 
education?  What  will  happen  to  your 
work  while  you  are  gone? 

’These  are  the  questions  on  which 
many  agents  bog  down — the  financial 

(See  Scientific  Approach,  page  16) 
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^Adjusting 

to 


Changing 
Conditions  ^ 

by  W.  I.  MYERS,  Dean 
New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Cornell  University 

There  is  no  crystal  ball  that  will 
forecast  accurately  the  extent 
and  rate  of  changes  in  agriculture  in 
the  years  ahead.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  asstune,  however,  that  progress 
will  continue,  that  fanning  will  be¬ 
come  even  more  scientific,  farmers 
and  homemakers  will  be  better  edu¬ 
cated  and  possess  high  managerial 
ability,  amd  that  fewer  but  more  efB- 
clent  commercial  family  farms  will 
produce  the  nation’s  food. 

Where  will  the  Extension  Service 
fit  into  this  picture?  What  kind  of 
extension  workers  will  we  need. 
Should  they  have  a  Ph.  D.  degree? 
How  will  they  be  kept  informed  con¬ 
tinuously  of  things  they  must  know 
to  help  farm  families  keep  in  reas¬ 
onable  adjustment  to  changing  con¬ 
ditions? 

Taking  Stork 

Before  discussing  these  questions, 
let’s  take  a  brief  look  into  what  has 
gone  before.  Agricultural  extension 
can  claim  its  share  of  credit  for  the 
enormous  gains  in  farm  productivity 
in  the  past  and  in  the  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  of  farm  and  nonfarm 
families.  Effective  teamwork  between 
research  and  extension  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  these  far- 
reaching  improvements  made  by  farm 
families  under  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise.  Private  business 
firms,  too,  have  contributed  by  sup¬ 
plying  the  machinery,  feeds,  chemi¬ 
cals.  credit,  and  other  requisites. 


I  have  frequently  called  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  one  of  the  great  social 
inventions  of  our  time.  It  is  a  unique 
contribution  of  the  United  States 
that  is  being  adapted  by  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  to  their  own  con¬ 
ditions.  Since  its  inauguration.  Ex¬ 
tension  has  undergone  a  gradual  evo¬ 
lution  in  the  direction  of  broader 
programs  to  serve  an  increasingly 
diverse  population.  Progrsuns  that  in 
the  early  days  were  directed  primar¬ 
ily  at  helping  farmers  increase  pro¬ 
duction  have  grown  to  encompeiss 
rural,  suburban,  and  city  homemak¬ 
ers.  as  well  as  boys  and  girls  in  the 
country,  towns,  and  villages.  Market¬ 
ing  and  utilization  programs  are  be¬ 
ing  given  increasing  attention. 

’The  basic  principles  of  operation, 
however,  have  remained  the  same, 
and  the  primary  purpose  still  is  to 
help  people  to  help  themselves.  Both 
Federal  and  State  governments  have 
combined  to  supplement  local  support 
to  help  families  work  out  the  answers 
to  their  problems.  To  me,  this  is 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  all  levels  of  government 
and  between  rural  and  urban  people. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  we 
will  need  better  trained  extension 
workers  to  plan  and  carry  out  more 
comprehensive  and  more  effective  ex¬ 
tension  programs  that  will  be  plan¬ 
ned  5  to  10  years  ahead.  Since  most 
farmers  and  homemakers  will  be 
better  trained  and  more  highly  skilled 
managers,  the  county  agents  will 
need  the  best  possible  help  and  guid¬ 
ance.  especially  in  such  areas  as 
marketing,  consumer  education,  pub¬ 
lic  policies,  farm  and  home  manage¬ 
ment.  and  rural  sociology.  These  are 
areas  in  which  we  are  sometimes 
weak  today  and  they  certainly  need 
to  be  strengthened. 

Standards  of  academic  training  for 
extension  workers  should  be  as  high 
as  for  the  research  and  teaching 
staffs.  While  difficult  to  arrange  and 
finance,  especially  for  county  agents, 
training  is  well  worth  the  cost  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  essential  problems 
of  adjustment  in  the  future.  Along 
with  the  training,  of  course,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  personal  quali¬ 
ties  and  experience  that  are  essential 
for  success  In  extension  work. 

’These  considerations  of  academic 
training  apply  equally  to  specialists 
and  agents,  although  it  Is' difficult  to 


carry  them  out  in  some  fields.  'The 
is  a  severe  shortage  of  trained  peo] , 
and  many  seem  to  prefer  careers  A 
research  and  resident  teaching. 

However,  there  are  some  thin 
which  can  be  done  to  make  extensi 
work  more  attractive  to  those  w 
see  more  glamour  or  chance  for  n 
ognition  in  research  and  teachii 
'There  is  no  sound  reason  why 
career  in  extension  shouldn’t  oil  [n  : 
advantages  and  prestige  equal  [  Si 
others.  It  will  probably  be  necessa  rs  1 
in  some  cases  to  upgrade  salaries  ai  mpl 
provide  an  adequate  differential  if  cb 
get  the  best  person  for  the  job.  rith 

Many  extension  folks  like  to 
some  research,  and  should  be  p 
mitted  to  do  so  when  it  doesn’t  int 
fere  seriously  with  their  regular  woi  ' 
'This  opportunity  increases  the 
tractiveness  of  the  job  and  enabl 
the  specialist  to  keep  abreast  of  1  ’Th 
professional  field.  tanc 


Future  Needs 


Considering  the  county  agents  chieve 
the  future,  my  own  thinking  at  pnolutioi 
ent  is  that  they  should  have  a  mil  bly  mi 
mum  of  5  years  of  college  trainir  Ktensl 
culminating  in  a  master’s  degn  inges 
'They  will  need  this  background  lian  e 
be  on  top  of  their  job  at  all  tlm  Thes 
and  to  be  able  to  advise  farmers  aieed  f< 
homemakers  of  the  future.  Some  w  >arch 
need  the  depth  of  training  empl)  imp 
sized  by  the  Ph.  D.  degree,  not  oti>nce. 
for  their  job  but  as  a  prerequisite  f  tore  s 
promotion  to  administrative  posts,  (gist  i 
Toward  this  end,  an  appropriael  in 
curriculum  should  be  plaimed  in  o| 
colleges.  We  realize  it  cannot  be  doi  ^ 
all  at  once,  but  at  least  we  can  stia 
ulate  young  agents  and  help  them  'The 
finance  further  education.  We  shoupd  in 
strive  to  have  standards  of  advancf  cha 
training  that  are  at  least  as  high  I  todi 


for  other  groups  such  as  teachers  bmeni 


vocational  agriculture.  |chnoI 

Another  step  in  helping  agenj*^® 
keep  up-to-date  would  be  a  more  acjTher 
quate  program  of  in-service  tralnit^e  of 
Many  States  are  doing  well  in  tlissful 
respect.  In  addition  to  2  and  3-d^  j 
schools  in  important  fields,  we  coiirt  in 
make  greater  use  of  the  3-week  suk  me 


mer  schools  to  broaden  the  workewnts 


educational  opportunities. 

(See  AdjuMtinn,  page  14) 
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]/V  Case  for  Professional  Improvement 

by  ROLAND  H. (ABRAHAM,  Assistant  Extension  Director,  Minnesota 


•eds 
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ter  careers 
teaching, 
some  thin 
ake  extensi 
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lance  for  n 
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;ason  why 

louldn’t  o%N  recent  issues  of  the  Extension 
Ige  equal  [  Service  Review  a  number  of  writ- 
r  be  necessa  rs  have  identified,  described,  and 
ie  salaries  ai  mphasized  an  ever-intensifying  set 
lifferential  f  changes  which  concern  the  people 
r  the  job.  rith  whom  the  extension  agent 
cs  like  to  forks.  These  changes  and  the  dy- 
lould  be  p  lamic  circumstances  in  which  they 
;  doesn’t  int  *^^0  place  are  of  special  import  for 
.  regular  woi  county  extension  worker  as  he 
the  iT  she  seeks  to  keep  well  prepared 
a  and  enabl  rofessionally. 

abresist  of  t  The  agent  must  have  a  clear  under¬ 
landing  of  what  is  happening,  the 
uformatlon  available  which  bears  on 
tie  new  situation  or  problem,  and 
low  to  carry  out  his  function  as  an 
ducator  in  assisting  people  to 
tnty  agents  chieve  appropriate  and  workable 
inking  at  pnolutions.  To  adequately  and  favor- 
i  have  a  mil  bly  meet  these  requirements,  today’s 
illege  trainir  xtension  worker  faces  greater  chal- 
Bister’s  degn  nges  and  broader  opportunities 
background  aan  ever  before, 
b  at  all  tim  These  circumstances  emphasize  the 
se  farmers  ai  eed  for  county  extension  workers  to 
ture.  Some  w  >arch  out  and  utilize  opportunities 
aining  emph)  improve  their  professional  compe- 
Bgree,  not  on. nee.  This  is  equally  true,  if  not 
prerequisite  f  mre  so,  for  the  State  workers  who 
tratlve  posts,  jgist  and  undergird  county  person- 
Ein  appropriasl  in  specialized  ways, 
planned  in  o 

cannot  be  doi  Subject  Matter  Needs 
St  we  can  stii 

d  help  them  The  Scope  Report  lays  out  well 
lion.  We  should  in  some  detail  the  broad  matrix 
ds  of  advano'  change  in  which  is  cast  the  job 
east  as  high  t  today’s  county  worker.  The  phe- 
I  as  teachers  pmenal  developments  in  agricultural 
s.  [chnology  alone  present  a  formid- 

helping  agei^'®  block  of  new  subject  matter, 
be  a  more  ad  There  is  much  speculation  on  the 
lervice  trainli^le  of  the  agent  in  this  regard.  Suc- 
ng  well  in  tl^ful  county  workers  have  done  a 
to  2  and  3-d^  job  of  keeping  reasonably  ex- 
flelds,  we  coiirt  in  technology  but  this  is  becom- 
Ihe  3  week  sii  more  difficult.  Today’s  develop- 
en  the  workSnts  are  coming  along  at  a  faster 
Ities.  fp  and  are  much  more  complex  in 

pms  of  their  applications  to  indi- 
dual  farm  situations.  Recognizing 
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his  limitations  in  time  and  energy, 
the  modern  agent  is  fast  becoming 
more  skilled  in  enlisting  the  support 
of  experts  in  highly  technical  fields. 

However,  it  appears  clear  that  the 
county  extension  agent  must  some¬ 
how  keep  abreast  of  subject-matter 
developments  on  a  fairly  broad  base 
if  he  is  to  be  effective  in  identifying 
local  problems  and  in  bringing  new 
technology  to  bear  on  them.  And  it 
will  be  necessary  that  his  own  degree 
of  expertness  be  highest  in  the  fields 
most  common  and  of  most  import¬ 
ance  in  the  coimty. 

This,  it  would  appear,  still  leaves 
the  agent  “on  the  hook”  with  respect 
to  being  well  prepared  in  subject 
matter.  Such  is  to  be  expected.  If 
county  extension  agents  are  to  do 
an  educational  job,  then  they  must 
be  equipped  to  teach  subject  matter 
along  with  methods  for  analyzing 
problems  and  application  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter. 

Other  Influences 

The  growing  complexity  of  off-farm 
influences  and  changes  in  marketing 
structure  and  processes  further  com¬ 
plicate  the  setting  in  which  agents 
work.  Interrelationships  between  farm 
and  nonfarm  aspects  of  agriculture 
are  more  involved. 

This  suggests  more  effort  (and  sup¬ 
porting  competence)  in  the  direction 
of  helping  people  to  understand  these 
influences  and  to  make  appropriate 
adjustments.  The  regional  and  often 
broader  character  of  these  elements 
means  the  agent  has  to  rely  frequent¬ 
ly  on  expert  assistance. 

In  many  counties  larger  numbers 
of  people  are  found  in  the  growing 
suburban  and  urban  centers..  Agri¬ 
culturally  related  problems  for  these 
people  are  usually  narrower  in  scope 
than  for  their  rural  neighbors.  For 
homemakers  they  are  not  so  different. 

The  agent’s  problem  is  meeting 
these  needs  within  the  time  available. 


Acquiring  competence  in  teaching 
methods  especially  suited  for  effec¬ 
tive  work  in  such  areas  will  certainly 
be  important. 

Vocational  counseling  with  young 
people  is  emerging  as  a  more  im¬ 
portant  role.  Many  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  farm  and  the  agent 
can  help  guide  these  young  people 
into  exploration  of  farm-related  occu¬ 
pations.  This  is  not  completely  new 
to  extension,  but  the  agents  will  need 
to  know  how  to  do  it  better  than 
ever  before. 

Rapid  transportation  and  commu¬ 
nications  further  complicate  the 
agents’  job.  The  important  consid¬ 
eration  is  to  learn  and  utilize  the 
techniques  in  these  areas  which  en¬ 
hance  the  effectiveness  of  extension’s 
teaching  resources. 

The  rising  level  of  education  among 
people  with  whom  county  agents 
work  probably  makes  the  job  easier 
in  a  sense,  but  at  the  same  time  calls 
for  ever  increasing  competency. 

With  these  and  other  changes,  the 
task  of  developing  extension  pro¬ 
grams,  selecting  appropriate  teaching 
methods,  and  evaluating  progress  be¬ 
comes  more  complex  and  more  urg¬ 
ent.  Agents  are  devoting  sizeable 
blocks  of  time  to  this  phase  of  their 
work  and  will  need  to  use  the  most 
effective  methods  at  their  disposal. 

Agents  View  Needs 

Nearly  2  years  ago  Minnesota 
county  agents  were  asked  to  indicate 
the  kinds  of  further  training  which 
they  felt  were  most  important.  Al¬ 
though  the  10  items  selected  most 
frequently  included  subject  matter, 
greatest  emphasis  was  placed  on 
areas  in  which  college  graduates  are 
usually  less  well  prepared. 

Counseling  with  families  in  farm 
and  home  development  was  listed  as 
a  high  priority  need.  Another  was 

(See  A  Case,  page  14) 
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A  County  Chairman  Views 

The  Role  of  the  County  Agent. 

by  HARVEY  J.(  SCHWEITZER,  Chairman, 

DeKalb  County  Extension  Council,  Illinois 


The  impact  of  technological  ad¬ 
vancements  in  agriculture  since 
World  War  n  is  now  being  felt  in 
many  social  and  economic  adjust¬ 
ments  taking  place  in  niral  life.  The 
Extension  Service  is  finding  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  reexamine  its  program  in 
light  of  the  changing  structure  of 
agriculture.  The  recent  Scope  Report 
is  impressive  evidence  of  much  sound 
analysis  and  planning  for  the  future 
by  the  Extension  leadership. 

One  important  area  of  concern  is 
the  role  which  coimty  agents  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  fill  in  the  years  ahead.  In 
the  past,  the  agricultural  agent  has 
been  called  on  to  fill  a  variety  of 
roles  ranging  from  a  crop  or  livestock 
specialist  to  an  organizer  of  commun¬ 
ity  activities.  Many  agents  have 
found  that  the  demands  placed  upon 
them  have  grown  more  numerous 
with  new  responsibilities  heaped  on 
the  old  ones. 

Basic  Job 

It  is  probably  not  the  multiplicity 
of  roles  which  concerns  most  county 
agents  as  much  as  the  fact  that  often 
their  perception  of  their  role  as 
county  agent  differs  from  that  of 
their  Extension  Councils.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  both  the  county  agent  and 
his  council  remember  that  the  basic 
role  of  the  agent  is  that  of  an  edu¬ 
cator  whose  guiding  principle  is 
“helping  people  help  themselves.” 

Failure  of  either  or  both  to  agree 
on  this  inevitably  leads  to  the  agent 
performing  endless  chores  which  we, 
as  farmers,  should  be  doing  for  our¬ 
selves.  As  farmers  busy  with  our 
field  work  and  chores,  we  tend  to 
become  lazy  when  it  comes  to  leader¬ 
ship  responsibilities.  We  like  some¬ 
one  with  an  “ag”  college  degree  to 
do  our  thinking,  our  organizing,  our 
secretarial  work,  and  our  publicity. 
We  fail  to  realize  that  overdepen¬ 
dence  on  the  coimty  agent  for  these 


things  not  only  keeps  him  from  his 
real  Job  of  education  but  also  weak¬ 
ens  ourselves. 

It  is  likewise  probably  true  that  ex¬ 
tension  workers  should  recognize 
more  fully  that  strong  cooperatives, 
vigorous  farm  organizations,  and  ac¬ 
tive  community  groups  in  a  county 
are  marks  of  an  Intelligent  rural 
people  who  have  been  trained  to 
help  themselves. 

If  the  county  agent  accomplishes 
his  purpose  of  education  and  leader¬ 
ship  training,  he  will  witness  a  great 
deal  of  activity  by  many  kinds  of 
farm  groups.  A  need  will  arise  for 
coordination  of  these  activities  into 
a  meaningful  county -wide  agricultural 
program.  Herein  may  lie  an  emerg¬ 
ing  role  of  the  county  agent. 

It  is  doubtful  that  farmers  in  their 
special  interest  groups  can  do  this 
Job.  Extension  workers  should  be 
prepared  to  guide  these  diverse  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  into  a  coordinated 
program  by  providing  direction  and 
purpose  while  at  the  same  time  not 
destrojrlng  local  initiative.  Alert  coun¬ 
cils  and  county  agents  will  design' 
their  program  to  supplement  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  these  agricultural  groups 
in  meeting  local  needs  instead  of 
setting  up  conflicting  or  competing 
programs  of  their  own. 

Public  Relations 

At  the  present  time,  agriculture 
needs  better  public  relations  with 
the  growing  non-agricultural  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  economy.  At  the  local 
level  the  county  agent  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  improve  rural-urban  or 
producer -consumer  relations  at  many 
points. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  agent 
should  engage  in  a  super-sales  cam¬ 
paign  on  behalf  of  farmers’  interests. 
But  he  has  an  opportunity  to  keep 
the  channels  of  information  open 
and  to  insist  that  information  flow¬ 


ing  both  ways  be  factual  and  com 
plete. 

One  of  the  pioneer  efforts  of  ,Ex 
tension  in  DeKalb  County,  HI.,  undei 
the  leadership  of  E.  E.  Golden,  hai 
been  to  provide  factual  material  ot 
USDA  and  State  agricultural  pro 
grams  and  policies  in  a  number  ol 
winter  meetings.  These  meeting! 
have  been  of  great  importance  ii 
welding  our  county  together  agricul 
turally. 

Various  special  Interest  groups  ant 
political  propaganda  tend  to  dividi 
farmers  on  controversial  agricultura 
problems  and  confuse  them  about  thi 
basic  issues  involved.  The  opinion  o 
Extension  in  our  county  is  that,  givei 
factual  information  and  a  full  rc 
view  of  alternative  solutions  to  agri 
cultural  problems,  farmers  can  ant 
do  act  intelligently  in  dealing  witl 
these  issues. 

The  role  of  the  county  agent  as  ai 
educator  should  never  be  to  promot 
any  particular  agricultural  policy 
However,  presentation  of  all  the  fact 
available  is  a  legitimate  and  essentia 
part  of  education. 

Direct  Channel 

Mention  of  these  fields  of  count 
agent  activity  plus  the  Scope  Ri 
port’s  emphasis  on  farm  and  horn 
management,  family  living,  leadei 
ship  development,  and  community  di 
velopment  may  lead  one  to  suspec 
that  emphasis  on  technical  agricu 
tural  problems  is  no  longer  impor 
ant.  This  is  not  the  case. 

Although  farmers  are  steadily  in 
proving  their  knowledge  and  use  < 
scientific  agriculture,  technologic) 
developments  are  rapidly  increasin 
in  number  and  complexity.  Thei 
must  be  a  direct  channel  between  tb 
experimental  work  at  our  land-grai 
colleges  and  our  farms.  While  pi 
vate  companies  and  popular  fan 
publications  do  an  effective  Job  < 
introducing  some  of  these  new  pra 
tices  and  techniques,  there  remaii 
a  crucial  need  for  an  impartial  eval 
ation  of  the  importance  and  appi 
cability  of  these  advancements  t 
the  farm. 

Regardless  of  the  developments  i 
agriculture  in  the  future,  it  appeal 
there  will  continue  to  be  an  impor 

(See  Agent's  Role,  page  II) 
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Paving  the  Way 
for  Advanced  Training 


tending  took  the  work  for  graduate 
credit. 

It  is  realized  that  professional  im¬ 
provement  is  more  than  graduate 
study  and  advanced  degrees.  The 
major  objective  of  our  training  pro¬ 
gram  must  always  be  to  equip  our 
agents  to  do  a  more  efficient  and 
effective  job  of  teaching. 


Graduate  training  is  an  important 
part  of  the  professional  improvement 
program,  but  training  must  be  broad¬ 
er  than  this.  A  program  must  be 
developed  based  on  the  needs  of  all 
personnel.  It  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  basic  differences  of 
employees,  such  as  age,  tenure,  knowl¬ 
edge,  interests,  attitudes,  skills,  prej¬ 
udices,  and  goals. 
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Assistant  Extension  Director,  Oklahoma 
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COUNTY  agents  occupy  a  imique 
place  in  the  over -all  educational 
system  of  this  country.  They  are  not 
only  highly  trained  in  agriculture 
suid  home  economics,  but  they  must 
be  well  versed  in  the  social  sciences, 
public  administration,  and  communi¬ 
cations. 

We  in  Oklahoma  are  fortunate  in 
that  our  professional  improvement 
program  has  both  formal  and  in- 
tormal  legitimation.  Dr.  A.  E.  Dar- 
ow,  vice-president  and  dean  of  agri¬ 
culture,  says  that  the  county  exten¬ 
sion  office  is  the  front  door  of  the 
iniversity  and  extension  agents  enjoy 
ill  privileges  extended  to  the  aca- 
icmic  staff  on  campus.  To  give  the 

(rofessional  improvement  program 
urther  legitimation.  Director  L.  H. 

Jlrannon  asserts  that  the  future  suc- 
ess  of  our  organization  depends  to 
large  degree  on  the  quality  of  our 
raining  program. 


year.  They  also  approved  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  for  conducting  the 
school,  including  subsistence  for 
agents  attending. 

These  schools  have  been  continued 
each  year  with  the  exception  of  1957. 
The  following  courses  have  been  of¬ 
fered:  extension  teaching  methods; 
information;  psychology;  farm  and 
ranch  management;  program  devel¬ 
opment;  evaluation;  communications; 
group  dynamics;  home  management; 
and  history,  functions  and  objectives 
of  Extension. 

The  school  was  patterned  after  the 
regional  extension  summer  schools.  A 
policy  was  established  to  permit  half 
of  the  agents  to  attend  each  year. 

Each  course  offered  graduate  credit 
of  one  and  one-half  hours  and  each 
agent  was  enrolled  in  two  courses  of 
his  choice.  Every  year  there  has  been 
increasing  interest  in  graduate  work, 
and  in  1958  all  of  the  155  agents  at- 


Over-All  Program 

Early  in  1957  the  director  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  develop  and 
establish  a  long-time  professional  im¬ 
provement  program.  This  committee 
recognized  in  the  beginning  that 
technical  subject  matter  had  to  be 
a  part  of  the  over-all  training  work. 
It  felt  that  giving  out  misinformation 
was  worse  than  giving  out  no  infor¬ 
mation,  so  subject  matter  training 
must  continue  to  be  stressed. 

The  following  professional  improve¬ 
ment  plan  is  in  effect  in  Oklahoma 
for  extension  employees: 

Three  weeks  of  educational  leave 
(See  Pacing  the  Way,  page  22) 
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Training  Survey 


Oklahoma  extension  has  had  a 
raining  program  since  its  beginning, 
lowever,  the  real  need  for  an  ade- 
[uate  professional  improvement  pro¬ 
ram  was  not  fully  visualized  until 
952  when  Dr.  Brannon,  then  assist- 
;nt  director,  made  an  intensive  sur- 
ey  of  agent  training. 

This  survey  revealed  that  in  gen- 
ral  the  agents  were  well-trained  in 
echnical  subject  matter,  but  a  large 
lercentage  of  them  had  not  had  an 
pportunity  while  doing  undergradu- 
;te  work  to  take  courses  in  the  field 
if  social  science  and  related  subjects. 
Following  this  study,  the  first  3- 
reek  summer  school  in  Oklahoma 
ras  established  in  1952.  At  the  same 
ime  the  administration  approved  a 
olicy  granting  extension  employees 
weeks  of  educational  leave  each 
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Exiention  werkert  must  k*ep  abreast  of  latest  technical  development  In  many  fields.  Assist¬ 
ant  Woodward  County  Agent  Sam  Johnson  is  shown  making  soil  tests  in  one  of  75  county 
testing  labs  in  Oklahoma. 
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by  ROBERT  F.  TAYLOR  and  MRS.  MARGARET 
W,  GALLATIN,  Assistant  County  Agent  and 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Allen  County,  Ind. 


Never  was  the  future  so  close.  We 
are  on  the  threshold  of  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  science  and  technology. 
With  these  developments  have  come 
many  rapid  changes  almost  revolu¬ 
tionary  in  nature.  And  agriculture 
has  been  no  exception  to  these 
changes  in  recent  years. 

Change  can  be  painful.  The  result¬ 
ing  complex  social  and  economic  ad¬ 
justments  are  not  to  be  overlooked 
or  underestimated  as  they  affect  the 
lives  of  farm  families.  The  present 
generation  has  had  10  years  to  ad¬ 
just — our  parents  had  an  entire  gen¬ 
eration. 

In  this  time  of  distraction,  we  need 
to  remind  ourselves  that  Extension’s 
primary  function  is  education — de¬ 
veloping  and  providing  teaching  situ¬ 
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Th«  family  ii  fecal  point  in 
above  are  assisting 


Farm  and  Heme  Development  work.  Agents 
family  in  analysis  of  farm  records. 


ations  in  which  learning  can  take 
place.  We  also  must  realize  that  our 
educational  methods  must  be  evalu¬ 
ated  continually  in  terms  of  these 
changes  as  they  affect  the  values, 
needs,  and  interests  of  the  people 
with  whom  we  work. 

As  assistant  county  agent  and  home 
demonstration  agent  who  work  in 
Farm  and  Home  Development  (Bet¬ 
ter  Farming  and  Better  Living  in 
Indiana),  we  felt  that  it  would  be 
well  to  take  time  out  to  appraise 


1 
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our  own  educational  methods 
took  the  same  standpoint  that  w^ects  u 
like  to  encourage  our  farm  familiesiurban 
to  take  in  approaching  their  farm^these 
and  home  problems.  So  we  are  usingjwilliai 
the  management  orientation  pr(x;ess(Fi5che 
which  involves:  recognizing  prob-jMarie 
lems,  analyzing  resources,  settin^'rader 
goals,  considering  alternative  solu’isional 
tions,  determining  plans  of  action,! 
accepting  the  responsibilities,  and] 
evaluating  and  adjusting.  [ 

Not  long  after  we  started  working!  In  ^ 
with  the  farm  and  home  approach^  prc 
we  realized  that  we  needed  mor4n'6as 
than  an  adequate  knowledge  of  subl^ave  I 
ject  matter.  We  also  had  to  acquires pid' 
the  ability  to  work  with  people  sor^pani 
the  desired  changes  in  behavior  coul^^'^^P'^ 
take  place.  !  For 


We  have  found  it  an  ever  presen#^*'’^^ 
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challenge  in  dealing  with  the  prol 
lems  of  people  who  have  differen 
values,  needs,  and  interests.  We  hav 
come  to  realize  that  we  assume 
major  responsibility  as  we  help  far 
families  shape  their  future  destinies) 
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Farm  and  bom*  managamont  principlat  ar«  •xplainod  to  form  familiot  by  Agent*  Taylor 

oitd  Gallatin. 


As  farm  families  develop  confidenc 
in  us,  we  no  longer  assume  the  rold 
of  teachers  or  disseminators  of  in{ 
formation.  We  also  become  count 
selors  and  advisors  to  help  far 
people  see  the  relation  of  their  inf 
dividual  problems  to  the  total  situaf 
tion. 

Our  backgrounds  as  vocational  ag{ 
(See  Focum  on  Family,  page  18) 


Learning  to  Focus 
on  the  Family 
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^■iSeei/tg'  How  Others  Do  It  ^ 

DON  \^INE,  Wayne  County  4-H  Club  Agent,  Michigan 


held  in  connection  with  the  institute 
did  not  include  subject-matter  train¬ 
ing  but  emphasized  the  scope  of  4-H, 
elements  of  sound  local  4-H  Club  pro¬ 
grams,  qualities  and  functions  of  suc¬ 
cessful  4-H  leaders,  and  other  subjects 
pertaining  to  4-H  philosophy  and 
policies.  A  certificate  was  awarded 
each  adult  leader  who  attended  the 


Eastward  Ho!  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  get  ideas  for  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  see  how  others  do  it. 
That’s  why  four  Michigan  extension 
workers  visited  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  York  to  study  4-H 
programs  as  they  are  carried  out  in 
urban  areas. 


A  visit  to  other  States  is  a  sound 
method  of  professional  improvement. 


leader  of  the  4-H  Club  work  in  each 
school.  This  parent  locates  leaders 
so  members  and  school  administra¬ 
tors  are  not  involved  in  any  way. 

During  the  3  years  that  this  ex¬ 
perimental  program  has  existed,  4-H 
personnel  have  felt  increasingly  the 
need  to  visit  regions  where  agents 
have  been  working  for  some  time 
with  urban  people. 


series. 

Older  Youth  Appeals 

Robert  Bechtold  and  Mary  Wad- 
leigh,  club  agents  in  New  Haven 
County,  Conn.,  were  visited  next. 
That  coimty  has  a  population  of 
more  than  IVz  million  people,  but 
only  12  percent  of  the  4-H  members 
are  classified  as  urban.  Seventy  per¬ 


according  to  those  who  made  this 
Eastern  trip.  To  get  the  most  value 
work.  Asents  travel  Study,  of  course,  a  great 
deal  of  preplanning  is  necessary. 

In  this  case,  we  wanted  to  examine 
ethods.  Wejaiore  closely  the  methods  and  proj- 
nt  that  weiccts  used  to  attract  urban  and  sub- 
irm  families  urban  people  to  4-H  activities  in 
their  farmithese  eastern  regions.  Donald  Hine, 
*re  are  usint  william  Milbrath,  and  Charles 
tion  procesalpischer,  all  urban  4-H  agents,  and 
lizing  prob'jMarie  Wolfe,  assistant  State  4-H  Club 
ces,  settinfe'cader.  set  up  the  trip  as  a  profes- 
native  solu  jsional  improvement  venture, 
s  of  action.} 

bilities,  and|  Our  W  ork 

rt«d  working!  In  Michigan,  an  intensive  program 
le  approachfo  promote  4-H  Club  work  in  urban 
leeded  mor^ieas  has  been  initiated.  Agents 
ledge  of  subiiave  been  assigned  to  Flint,  Grand 
id  to  acquireRapids,  Detroit,  and  Kalamazoo  to 
th  people  sofcxpand  4-H  membership  among  city 
ehavior  couldPeople. 

!  For  the  most  part,  established  pat- 
ever  presenlf®^'’®  organization  and 

th  the  work  have  been  devised  to 

ave  different urban  boys  and  girls.  In  one 
!sts.  We  havc‘^y>  organization  is  imderway  in 
ve  assume  fleeted  highly  urbanized  areas,  one 
we  helo  farrfi  which  is  a  low-cost  housing  de- 

ure  destiniesplopment. 

_  .  _  .  Community  clubs  are  being  empha- 

op  CO  enw^^^  ^  another  city  where  elemen- 

)Ume  e  ro  ^  schools  are  the  nucleus  for  the 
nators  of  in 

irgamzation  pattern.  A  parent  com- 

lAcnitip  roiin  ^ 

V.  1  ♦  Jnittee  is  responsible  for  operation  of 

D  help  fani .  _  T.  ,  ^  v!  i 

f  th  i  in  community  club  which  is  organ- 

^  °t  t  i^sitnn’’®^  geographic  lines. 

In  another  city,  parochial  schools 
..  .  lave  provided  an  organizational 

voca  ona  ^  parent  is  the  administrative 

r,  page  18)  ! 
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Adult  Support 

Our  first  stop  was  in  Middlesex 
County,  Mass.,  part  of  greater  metro¬ 
politan  Boston.  In  conference  with 
Agent  Edward  Knapp  and  his  staff, 
prominent  local  features  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  Use  of  4-H  town  committees, 
composed  of  leaders,  parents,  and 
other  adults  interested  in  4-H  Club 
work,  appears  to  have  application 
toward  improving  Club  programs 
everywhere. 

In  addition,  the  Middlesex  County 
4-H  staff  recently  completed  its  first 
4-H  institute  for  leaders  which  is 
expected  to  stimulate  the  county 
program.  The  series  of  meetings 


cent  are  rural  nonfarm. 

A  relatively  high  percentage  of 
older  club  members  (15  years  and 
older)  have  been  retained  in  the 
program  through  the  use  of  new 
methods  and  activity-type  projects. 
These  older  youth  have  been  allowed 
to  plan  their  own  programs  and 
have  involved  themselves  in  various 
commimity-service  type  projects. 
Many  of  their  activities  are  recrea¬ 
tional  in  nature  and  obviously  meet 
the  interests  of  the  group. 

Two  counties  located  in  the  highly 
urbanized  areas  of  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
also  were  toured.  In  Suffolk  County, 
where  John  Bemey  works  with  three 
(See  Seeing  How,  page  23) 


Preplanning  it  important  to  tuccott  ot  travel  leave.  Above  are  Michigan  extension  workers 
who  visited  urban  centers  to  observe  4-H  work. 
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Where  Classroom  and.  County  Programs  Meet-^ 


by  JAMES  A.  DUNCAN,  Extension  Training  Specialist,  Wisconsin 


The  field  extension  course  as  a 
method  of  training  county  work¬ 
ers  is  rapidly  becoming  a  vital  part 
of  Wisconsin’s  training  program.  This 
is  a  course  in  a  systematic  body  of 
subject  matter  organized  around  the 
problems  and  needs  of  county  work¬ 
ers  and  taught  at  some  location  in 
the  State  for  approximately  one 
semester. 

The  ever  increasing  complexity  of 
farming  and  homemaking,  with  the 
need  for  new  and  more  technological 
and  scientific  information,  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  importance  of  this  inten¬ 
sive  approach  to  training  extension 
workers.  Increased  interest  Jn  grad¬ 
uate  programs  also  has  caused  field 
extension  courses  to  take  on  added 
significance. 

During  the  past  five  years,  over 
100  county  workers  have  completed 
courses  in  several  subject  matter 
areas.  Extension  officials  responsible 
for  developing  the  field  courses  have 
kept  one  dominant  thought  In  mind 
— to  build  the  courses  around  county 
needs  in  that  subject  matter  area. 


ft  hat  IT'e  Cover 


The  need  for  help  in  carrying 
out  Faim  and  Home  Development 
prompted  district  leaders,  coimty 
workers,  and  specialists  to  develop 
and  conduct  classes  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  area.  Farm  families  in  recent 
years  have  also  been  concerned  with 
such  problems  as  estate  settlement, 
wills,  transfer  of  property,  social  se¬ 
curity.  insurance,  and  water  rights. 
County  extension  workers  have  been 


Course  emphasis  has  been  on  farm 
management,  housing,  farm  build¬ 
ings,  farm  law,  soils,  horticulture, 
and  agronomy.  In  addition,  many 
field  courses  have  been  offered  by 
other  departments  through  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  Division. 

Several  county  workers  have  built 
up  credits  toward  their  master’s  de¬ 
gree  through  field  courses.  Whether 
graduate  credits  are  earned  depends 
upon  such  factors  as:  the  course 
and  how  it  is  organized,  the  status 
of  the  agent  in  relation  to  his  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  graduate  school,  and 
whether  the  agent  desires  credit. 

All  field  courses  offered  during  the 
last  5  years  have  come  about  by 
direct  requests.  County  agents  have 
pointed  out  the  need  for  courses  and 
made  arrangements  with  district 
leaders  and  specialists. 


called  on  increasingly  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  and  hold  meetings  on  these  sub¬ 
jects.  As  a  result,  a  course  in  farm 
law  has  been  taught  at  three  loca¬ 
tions. 

Extension  program  needs  in  hous¬ 
ing  and  farm  buildings  have  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  attention  in  field 
courses.  The  increasing  amount  of 
building  taking  place  on  Wisconsin 
farms,  the  highly  technical  and  com¬ 
plex  nature  of  house  planning,  wiring, 
heating,  appliance  installation,  and 
remodeling  are  among  the  reasons 
why  training  in  housing  is  needed. 

The  preliminary  work,  such  as  es¬ 
tablishing  the  need  and  determining 
the  interest  of  county  workers  is 
usually  done  at  district  meetings. 
Further  basic  planning  is  done  by  the 
specialists  and  resident  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  conference  with  district  lead¬ 
ers  and  the  administrative  staff.  All 
instruction  is  arranged  and  conducted 
by  extension  and  resident  teaching 
staff  members  from  subject  matter 
departments. 


reeft 


Clark  County  Agent  Stan  Ihleii 
feldt,  who  has  taken  three  course.s 
says  of  the  soils  course,  “It  brought 
me  up-to-date  on  changes  in  soil 
science.  I  was  able  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  recent  soil  recommendations 
and  gained  a  better  understanding 
of  the  concepts  and  principles 
soil  science.” 

Ernie  Ehrbar,  4-H  Club  agent  a 
Green  Bay,  says  the  horticultur 
course  gave  him.  “First  hand,  up  to 
date  information  about  gardening 
fruit  production,  landscaping  and| 
other  horticulture  problems.  Thi; 
helps  me  answer  urban  calls  for  in 
formation  about  lawn  problems,  tr 
diseases,  and  general  garden  prob 
lems.” 

Several  home  demonstration  agent^"^' 
have  taken  the  housing  course 
Loretta  Zastrow,  of  Wood  Countjj 
said  the  course  helped  her  to  guidcj 
families  in  making  many  decisions  oii| 
housing  problems. 

George  Hartman,  Langlade  Count: 
Farm  and  Home  Development  agen 
says  “These  field  courses,  plus  fur 
ther  experience,  give  the  agen^ 
confidence  and  know-how  in  wor 
ing  with  people.  Farm  managemen 
helped  him  to  teach  farmers  use 
management  principles  in  feedin 
dairy  cows,  use  of  fertilizer,  and  purj 
chase  of  farm  machinery  and  equi 
ment.” 
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If  hat  About  the  Future 
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Under  this  program,  the  agents  ca 
get  more  complete  training  and  an 
able  to  operate  with  a  minimum 
help  from  specialists.  And  with 
increasing  number  of  agents  worki: 
on  advanced  degrees,  it  gives  thei 
an  opportunity  to  build  up 
graduate  credits. 

The  interest  shown  by  county  worl 
ers  in  this  training  and  the  needs 
the  Extension  program  give  a  strong 
indication  that  this  type  of  traini: 
will  increase.  It  brings  together  tl 
classroom  and  the  county  progra 
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TRAINING  NEEDS 

for  County  Administrators 

by  HAROLD  E.^THURBER,  Imperial  County  Farm  Advisor  and  Director,  Calif. 


imendations  prompts  an  extension  work- 

derstanding  er  to  feel  a  need  for  profes- 
rinciples  improvement?  Is  it  lack  of 

training  for  some  particular  task  or 
lb  agent  at^‘^^  extension  become  so 

horticulture  that  the  extension  worker 

hand,  up-to  ^oust  take  advantage  of  all  training 
gardeninu  available  to  him? 
caping  and  Certainly  today’s  county  director 
ilems.  This  long  ponder  the  need  for  pro¬ 
calls  for  in  fessional  improvement.  I  have  found 
oblems,  tree^t  necessary  to  ask  these  questions: 
arden  prob  Where  do  I  stand  in  competency  as 
to  the  demands  of  my  job?  Where 
ation  agent!  ^  want  to  be?  What  is  my  goal? 


caping  an( 
3lems.  Thi 


arden  probf 


iing  course 
'ood  Count>| 
her  to  guidd 
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Administrator’s  Job 


decisions  on  *^0  answer  these  questions  we  must 
Qrst  determine  what  the  job  of 
glade  Countj  wjunty  director  constitutes.  What  are 
pment  agent  demands  placed  upon  the  posi¬ 
es,  plus  fur 

the  agent  It  is  not  so  simple  as  saying  “a 
ow  in  work  :ounty  director  is  the  county  exten- 
managemenl  administrator.”  The  county  di- 
rmers  use  ol  rector  is  a  complex  of  personalities — 
in  feedinf  efficiency  expert,  a  specialist  in  all 
Izer,  and  pur  fields,  a  stimulator  of  ideas,  an  or- 
ry  and  equip  fa  i^izer.  He  is  a  psychologist,  a 
counselor  in  all  things  agricultural 
ind  much  more.  He  is  the  adminis- 
Future  -rator  and  often  the  economist. 

He  is  a  key  agricultural  leader  of 
,he  agents  car  -he  county.  Above  all  he  is  the  key 
ning  and  an  ocal  representative  of  the  land-grant 
minimum  o  allege. 

And  with  ai  The  job  of  such  a  county  admin- 
gents  workinf  strator  is  a  real  challenge.  You 
it  gives  then  night  say  a  county  director  must  be 
lild  up  somi  t  Jack  of  all  trades  and  a  master  of 
nost.  If  this  be  true,  he  must  take 
IT  coimty  work  idvantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
1  the  needs  o  mprove  professionally, 
give  a  stroni  Regional  and  Statewide  training 
pe  of  trainini  inferences  offer  opportunity  for  an 
s  together  th  ixchange  of  ideas  between  county 
mty  program  i^ads,  as  well  as  new  subject  matter 


Future 


lild  up 


1  the  needs  o 
give  a  stron; 
pe  of  trainin 


knowledge.  Both  regular  and  exten¬ 
sion  summer  schools  are  important 
tc  the  administrator  to  advance  him¬ 
self  professionally. 

W  hat  Training  Can  Do 

Sabbatical  leave  permits  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  advanced  degrees.  More  im¬ 
portant  than  any  degree  that  may 
be  acquired,  though,  is  what  the 
training  will  mean  to  the  overall  im¬ 
provement  of  an  extension  program 
in  the  county. 

Take  a  com-se  in  psychology,  for 
instance.  Yes,  the  county  adminis¬ 
trator  is  a  psychologist.  The  ability 
of  an  extension  head  to  work  closely 
with  his  constituents  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  that  he  surround  himself 
with  a  top  flight  staff  and,  having 
done  so,  know  how  to  guide  them  to 
their  fullest  potential. 

Receiving  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  from  the  county  board  of  super¬ 
visors  can  mean  an  allocation  of 
sufficient  funds  to  administer  the 
county  office  effectively.  He  must 
work  closely  and  effectively  with  the 
State  administrative  and  specialist 
staff  to  realize  the  maximum  of  as¬ 
sistance  from  both. 

A  summer  course  in  psychology 
proved  most  beneficial  to  this  writer. 
As  a  result  of  better  understanding 
of  human  relations,  the  county  has 
greater  efficiency  in  programs  of 
work,  increased  operational  budget, 
modernization  of  office  facilities,  and 
many  of  the  necessary  tools  to  carry 
on  an  efficient  extension  program. 

Policy  Is  Important 

The  county  head  is  called  on  as 
an  expert  in  farm  policy.  Where  can 
he  better  obtain  this  knowledge  than 
through  advanced  training?  In  a 
summer  school  session  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas,  I  studied  farm 
policy.  The  results  of  that  course 


are  a  better  understanding  of  gov¬ 
ernment’s  thinking  on  allotments, 
acreage  reserves,  subsidies,  and  such. 
Opportunities  to  use  this  information 
at  farm  and  civic  gatherings  have 
been  limitless. 

California  farming  is  big  business. 
Policy  decisions  are  a  requisite  of 
success.  When  called  upon  to  assist 
in  these  decisions,  the  county  direc¬ 
tor  of  extension  must  be  available 
to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  county 
program  may  depend  on  the  ability 
of  its  coordinator — the  county  direc¬ 
tor.  No  man  comes  to  a  coimty  di¬ 
rectorship  prepared  to  fulfill  all  the 
demands  of  the  job.  The  administra¬ 
tor,  like  any  extension  worker,  must 
continually  evaluate  himself  and  his 
work. 

In  so  doing  he  obviously  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  fast  pace  of  our 
modern  agriculture  he  must  advance 
with  an  open  mind — willing  to  learn 
new  things,  try  new  ideas,  and  face 
reality  with  a  stiff  upper  lip. 

AGENT’S  ROLE 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

ant  need  for  an  informal  educational 
system  available  to  all  people,  objec¬ 
tive  and  factual  in  nature  and  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
The  specific  duties  of  the  county 
agent  should  always  be  determined 
by  the  unmet  needs  of  the  county 
and  by  the  community  resources 
available  to  grapple  with  these  prob¬ 
lems.  , 

Extension  should  zealously  guard 
against  the  temptation  to  become  an 
end  in  itself  or  another  special  inter¬ 
est  group  in  the  county.  By  adhering 
conscientiously  to  the  basic  role  of 
an  educator,  the  county  agent  can 
be  of  best  service  to  his  county,  gain 
most  support  for  his  program,  and 
also  find  the  greatest  personal  satis¬ 
faction  in  his  chosen  profession. 
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Fellowships 

and 

Scholarships 


National  Agricultural  £xten> 
sion  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  in  Administration  and 
Supervision 

About  25  fellowships  are  awarded 
annually  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
degree  candidates  or  special  students. 
For  students  without  other  financial 
support,  these  amount  to  $4,000  for 
the  10-month  academic  year  or  $4,800 
for  the  calendar  year. 

Graduate  assistantships  involving 
part-time  work  are  available  also  in 
the  amount  of  $130  per  month,  the 
work  to  be  done  in  the  center  to 
assist  with  research  or  teaching. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the 
graduate  training  program  in  the 
Center,  including  applications  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Graduate  School,  for  either  the 
summer  or  fall  semester  of  1959  must 
be  received  not  later  than  March 
1,  1959. 

The  Center  for  Advanced  Study 
is  sponsored  cooperatively  by  the 
American  Association  of  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  State  Universities.  Fed¬ 
eral  Extension  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  W.  K. 
Kellogg  Foundation,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin. 

Persons  interested  in  opportunities 
at  the  center  should  write  to  Dr.  R.  C. 
Clark.  Director,  Nationsd  Agricultural 
Extension  Center  for  Advanced  Study, 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison  6,  Wis. 


National  Committee  on  Boyg 
and  Girls  Club  Work  and 
Massey ‘Ferguson,  Inc.  Coop¬ 
erating  with  the  Federal  Ex¬ 
tension  Service 

Six  fellowships  of  $2,400  each  for 
12  months  of  study  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Federal 
Extension  Service  are  available  for 
yoimg  extension  workers.  Two  of 
these  fellowships  are  provided  by 
the  National  Committee  on  Boys  and 
Girls  Club  Work,  59  East  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  4  by  Massey- 
Ferguson,  Inc.,  of  Racine,  Wise.  Fel¬ 
lows  may  study  at  a  local  institution 
of  higher  learning  or  may  organize 
an  out-of-school  program  of  study. 

Three  fellowships  are  awarded  to 
young  men,  three  to  young  women 
from  nominations  by  State  directors 
of  extension  or  State  4-H  Club  leaders 
to  the  Extension  Training  Branch, 
Federal  Extension  Service,  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  Applications  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  March  1.  Application 
blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
State  director  of  extension.  The  age 
limit  has  been  extended  this  year 
from  30  to  32  which  means  that  an 
applicant  shtdl  not  have  passed  his 
32d  birthday  on  June  1,  1959. 

Leadership  Training 

The  Fund  for  Adult  Education  is 
offering  some  20  grants  for  study  and 
training  to  persons  in  the  mass  com¬ 
munications  field  and  another  25 
grants  to  individuals  for  practical 
experience,  university  study,  or  a 
combination  of  both  in  the  Held  of 
liberal  education.  Liberal  education 
is  interpreted  as  being  education  in 
world  affairs,  political  affairs,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  the  humanities,  broadly 
defined.  Deadline  for  filing  applica¬ 
tions  for  either  or  both  is  October 
15  each  year. 

Within  the  broad  limits  of  each 
program,  candidates  are  free  to  pro¬ 
pose  any  plan  of  study  and/or  prac¬ 
tical  experience  they  deem  appropri¬ 
ate  for  their  own  improvement.  E8u:h 
award  will  be  in  an  amoimt  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Fund  to  be  adequate 
for  the  recipient  to  carry  out  the 
plan  for  which  the  grant  is  made. 
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The  Fund  has  not  set  any  minimum  m 
maximum,  or  average  amounts  foi  n 
the  grants. 

The  awards  in  the  field  of  masi 
media  will  be  of  special  interest  t(  :)i 
those  engaged  in  any  phase  of  in  sb 
formation  work.  The  awards  in  th)  e( 
field  of  leadership  training  will  b<  ri 
of  special  Interest  to  those  engage<!  19 
in  other  phases  of  extension  work.  Si 
Those  who  want  further  informa  [j. 
tion  and  application  forms  shoulc  sv 
write  (a  post  card  will  do)  to:  Leader 
ship  Training  Awards,  The  F\md  foi  j 
Adult  Education,  200  Bloomingdali 
Road,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Specif! 
whether  your  interest  is  in  mas)  [ti 
media  or  liberal  education. 

! 

Harvard  University 

ii( 

The  Graduate  School  of  Public  Ad  it 
ministration  at  Harvard  expects  t<  u' 
offer  Conservation  Fellowships  in  th(  It 
amoimt  of  $3,000  each  for  the  aca 
demic  year  1959-60.  The  program  li  ^ 
designed  to  provide  training  in  th( 
economic  and  political  aspects  of  th( 
conservation  and  development  of  ren 
newable  natural  resources.  Applicant 
should  be  men  who  are  ready  for  ad  it' 
vanced  training  and  promotion.  Com 
pletion  of  the  program  of  1-year  en>t 
titles  the  Fellow  to  the  degree  o!  t< 
Master  of  Public  Administration. 

Applications  are  made  through  th( 
State  director  of  extension  to  th(  c 
head  of  the  Extension  Trainini  if 
Branch.  Division  of  Extension  Re  c 
search  and  Training,  Federal  Extent: 
Sion  Service.  UB.  Department  o>^ 
Agriculture,  Washington  25.  D.  C..  b; 
March  IS.  1959.  ^ 

* 

Pfizer  Awards  * 

J 

The  Agricultural  Division  of  ChaeK 
A.  Pfizer  k  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  Ne^ 
York,  has  announced  the  spon.sorshi] 
of  four  fellowships  for  travel  o 
study  to  be  offered  in  the  fall  o 
1959  to  home  demonstration  agenti 
one  in  each  extension  region.  Th  'I 
awards  are  $1,500  each.  A  minimiui  i 
of  5  years  experience  is  required,  i 
Candidates  are  asked  to  describe  ii  i 
their  applications  the  development  a : 
their  county  home  demonstration  pr< 
grams,  a  detailed  plan  of  how  the; 
propose  to  use  their  awards,  and  ii 
formation  on  their  personal  and  edvi 
cational  background.  The  study  pel 


ly  minimum  od  is  to  consist  of  a  minimum  of  6 
imounts  foi  reeks. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained 
eld  of  masi  tom  the  State  extension  director, 
i  interest  U  :)ne  application  from  each  State 
>hase  of  in  ihould  be  approved  by  the  State  se- 
irards  in  th(  action  conunittee  and  forwarded 
ling  will  b<  rith  a  letter  of  approval  by  July  1, 
ose  engaget  1959  to  the  Extension  Training 
Sion  work.  Sranch,  Federal  Extension  Service, 
ler  informa  [7.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
}rms  shoul(  IVashington  25,  D.  C. 

)  to:  Leader 

he  Fund  foi  Jorace  A.  Moses  Foundation 
Uoomlngdali 

Y.  Specif!  The  Horace  A.  Moses  Foundation, 
is  in  masi  inc..  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  pro- 
>n.  dding  102  scholarships  of  $100  each, 

!  scholarships  in  each  of  the  States 
ersity  Territories,  to  qualified  profes- 

lional  staff  members  of  the  Cooper- 
af  Public  Ad  ‘tive  Extension  Service.  Applicants 
1  expects  hire  nominated  by  their  respective 
vshlps  in  th(  5tate  extension  directors  to  the 
for  the  aca  cholarship  committee  appointed  by 
;  program  ii  he  Extension  Committee  on  Organ- 
ining  in  thi  zation  and  Policy, 
spects  of  th(  Preference  will  be  given  to  a  man 
pment  of  re  md  a  woman  county  extension  work- 
5S.  Applicant  'r  from  each  State  if  all  other  con- 
ready  for  ad  iderations  are  equal.  The  applicant 
motion.  Com  hall  not  have  previously  received  one 
of  1-year  en>f  these  scholarships  and  must  be 
le  degree  o  ievoting  one-third  or  more  time  to 
istration.  I'ork  with  rural  youth. 

!  through  th(  The  scholarships  are  to  be  used 
osion  to  th(  or  attendance  at  one  of  the  approved 
on  Trainlni  hort-term  (3  weeks  or  longer)  schools 
Ixtension  Re  or  extension  workers.  The  appli- 
ederal  Exten^nt  is  to  enroll  ir  the  4-H  course 
partment  o  >lus  others  of  his  choice. 

1  25,  D.  C.,  b:  Applications  are  made  by  April  1 
hrough  the  State  director  of  ex- 
ension  to  the  Extension  Training 
irds  Jranch.  Federal  Extension  Service, 

J.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
ision  of  Chae  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
rooklyn,  Neii 

le  sponsorshi]  Sarah  Bradley  Tyson 

or  travel  o  Memorial  Fellowships 
n  the  fall  o 

ration  agenti  For  a  number  of  years  the  Woman’s 
i  region.  Thlational  Farm  and  Oarden  Associa- 
.  A  minlmui  ion  has  offered  annually  the  Sarah 
is  required.  Jradley  Tyson  Memorial  Fellowships 
to  describe  li  if  $500  for  advanced  study  in  agri- 
ievelopment  a  iulture,  horticulture,  and  the  “related 
>nstration  pr(  irofessions.”  The  term  “related  pro- 
i  of  how  the:  esslons"  is  interpreted  broadly  to 
wards,  and  iiQclude  home  economics.  This  year 
sonal  and  edi  he  association  is  again  making  avall- 
rhe  study  pei  ible  two  such  fellowships. 


Applications  are  made  to  Mrs. 
Walter  O.  Fenton,  Chairman,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Applications,  20800  Moxon 
Drive,  Mount  Clemens,  Michigan. 

Farm  Foundation  Scholar¬ 
ships  for  Supervisors 

The  Farm  Foundation  offers  20 
scholarships  to  extension  supervisors 
on  the  following  basis: 

The  Farm  Foundation  will  pay  one- 
half  of  the  expenses  or  $$100,  which¬ 
ever  is  smaller,  toward  the  expenses 
of  one  supervisor  per  State  up  to  20 
States  enrolled  in  the  supervisory 
course  during  the  1959  summer  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  National  Agricultiu-al  Ex¬ 
tension  Center  for  Advanced  Study. 

Applications  should  be  made  by 
May  1  through  the  State  directors  to 
R.  C.  Clark,  Director,  National  Agri¬ 
cultural  Extension  Center,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Farm  Foundation  Scholar¬ 
ships  in  Public  Agricultural 
Policy 

The  Farm  Foundation  is  offering 
100  scholarships,  25  to  each  extension 
region,  for  county  extension  agents 
attending  the  regional  summer  school 
courses  in  public  agricultural  policy. 
The  Foundation  will  pay  two-thirds 
of  the  expenses  of  the  agents  selected 
by  the  directors,  not  exceeding  $100 
to  any  one,  agent.  Both  agricultural 
and  home  agents  are  eligible. 

Applications  for  scholarships  are 
made  through  the  State  director  of 
extension  to  Dr.  Joseph  Ackerman, 
Managing  Director,  Farm  Founda¬ 
tion.  600  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  5,  Ill. 

National  4-11  Cluh  Founda¬ 
tion  anil  Scars-Roebuck 
Foundation 

In  1959,  for  the  eighth  year,  we 
will  have  50  scholarships  available 
to  extension  workers  1< ;  training  in 
the  National  Workshop  in  Human 
Development  and  Human  Relations. 
These  scholarships  are  provided, 
through  the  National  4-H  Club  Foun¬ 
dation,  by  a  grant  from  the  Sears- 
Roebuck  Foundation.  The  6- week 
workshop  will  be  held  June  22-July 
31  at  the  National  4-H  Center.  Chevy 
Chase,  Maryland,  in  cooperation  with 


the  College  of  General  Studies. 
George  Washington  University. 

As  in  the  past,  scholarship  appli¬ 
cations  will  be  open  to  at  least  one 
man  or  woman  extension  worker 
from  each  State  or  Territory,  pro¬ 
vided  they  devote  one-third  or  more 
time  to  work  with  or  for  youth. 
States  are  encouraged  to  name  one 
or  more  alternates,  because  every 
State  does  not  name  a  candidate  each 
year.  Applicants  shall  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  these  scholarships  be¬ 
fore.  Size  of  scholarships  will  range 
from  $175  to  $225. 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  the  State  extension  director. 
Approved  applications  are  to  be  sent 
by  the  State  director  to  Extension 
Training  Branch,  Federal  Extension 
Service,  USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C., 
by  April  1. 

Farm  Foundation  Extension 
Fellowships 

This  foundation  offers  fellowships 
to  agricultural  extension  workers, 
with  priority  given  to  those  on  the 
administrative  level,  including  direc¬ 
tors,  assistant  directors,  and  super¬ 
visors  of  county  agents,  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents,  and  4-H  Club  work¬ 
ers.  Individuals  being  trained  to 
assume  administrative  responsibility 
will  be  considered;  specialists  will  be 
considered  if  the  quota  is  not  filled 
from  supervisory  staff.  Fellowships 
will  apply  to  staff  members  of  the 
State  extension  services  and  USDA. 

Courses  of  study  may  be  pursued 
for  1  quarter,  1  semester,  or  for 
9  months.  The  amount  of  the  awards 
will  be  determined  individually  on 
the  basis  of  period  of  study  and  need 
for  financial  assistance.  Maximum 
grant  will  be  $4,000  for  9  months’ 
training. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  courses  of 
study  center  in  the  social  sciences 
and  in  courses  dealing  with  educa¬ 
tional  administration  and  method¬ 
ology.  Emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  agricultural  economics,  rural  so¬ 
ciology,  psychology,  political  science, 
and  agricultural  geography. 

’The  fellowships  to  administrators 
and  supervisors  apply  in  any  one  of 
the  following  universities  and  col¬ 
leges:  California.  Chicago,  Cornell, 
(See  ScholarthijM,  page  14) 
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A  CASE 

( Lnntinued  from  page  5) 

in  the  area  of  program  development, 
including  techniques  of  recognizing 
and  analyzing  problems,  securing 
background  data,  and  using  group 
processes  in  arriving  at  appropriate 
programs.  Other  choices  included 
work  in  evaluation,  leader  training, 
techniques  in  communications,  and 
general  teaching  methods. 

Prof.  J.  Paul  Leagans  of  Cornell 
sums  up  well  the  competencies  re¬ 
quired  of  extension  workers.  These 
are  broad  categories  and  their  con¬ 
tent  is  not  considered  static.  Here, 
in  consolidated  form,  is  his  list  of 
important  areas  of  understanding 
and  knowledge  in  which  extension 
agents  must  possess  competence: 
technical  subject  matter;  understand¬ 
ing  the  Extension  Service;  human 
relations;  program  planning,  objec¬ 
tives  and  goals;  organization;  coun¬ 
seling;  working  with  local  leaders; 
teaching  principles  and  practice,  es¬ 
pecially  in  extension  education;  eval¬ 
uation;  and  communication. 

Training  needs  of  individual  agents 
are  usually  different.  Consequently 
each  one  will  want  to  sort  out  areas 
in  which  he  could  profit  most  by 
additional  study. 

State  extension  personnel  work 
hard  at  keeping  subject  matter  de¬ 
velopments  at  the  agents’  finger-tips. 
Similarly,  most  States  are  making 
real  efforts  to  provide  in-service 
training  in  the  other  areas. 

These  activities  are  commendable 
and  are  an  important  part  of  an  ex¬ 
tension  professional  improvement 
program.  However,  for  some  needs 
more  intensive  work  may  be  required. 

Extension  summer  schools  offer  a 
curriculum  pointed  toward  modem 
day  training  needs  and  are  within 
reach  of  nearly  every  agent.  More 
and  more  agents  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  study  or  sabbatic  leaves  often 
combined  with  scholarships  or  other 
grants  to  do  intensive  graduate  study 
at  a  variety  of  institutions  offering 
courses  of  special  interest  to  exten¬ 
sion  workers. 

Extension  workers  have  long  been 
recognized  for  their  ability  to  keep 
professionally  abreast  of  changes.  Re¬ 
cently  these  changes  have  been  com- 
i"g  with  faster  tempo  and  some  with 
Tiicre  profound  significance.  Exten¬ 


sion's  future  contributions  can  only 
be  as  great  as  the  level  of  professional 
competence  its  personnel  attains. 

ADJUSTING 

( (Continued  from  page  4) 

Regular  sabbatical  leaves,  prefer¬ 
ably  for  an  academic  year,  are  de¬ 
sirable  to  give  a  better  chance  for 
sustained  study.  A  half-year  may  be 
all  right  after  graduate  work  is  com¬ 
pleted.  but  otherwise  it  is  too  slow 
a  rate  to  permit  a  person  to  get  a 
degree.  Use  of  Federal  funds  to  stim¬ 
ulate  advanced  study  can  be  helpful. 
We  need  to  emphasize  more  research 
and  study  in  extension  methods,  pro¬ 
gram  planning,  and  even  in  subject 
matter  at  the  graduate  level. 

Our  goal  should  be  a  Ph.  D.  for  a 
much  larger  number  of  county  agents 
and  for  all  extension  specialists  and 
administrators.  While  I  do  not  wor¬ 
ship  degrees  as  such,  they  are  the 
most  effective  way  yet  devised  to  stim¬ 
ulate  continued  professional  growth 
and  development. 

Let  us  look  to  our  good,  experienced 
men  and  women  and  help  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  take  advanced 
study  for  continued  growth,  and  have 
a  salary  schedule  that  will  justify  the 
best  possible  training  for  capable, 
workers.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
be  sure  that  the  Extension  Service 
will  grow  and  develop  in  service  to 
all  the  people,  and  merit  the  con¬ 
tinued  support  and  confidence  of 
the  public. 

GROUP  DEVELOPMENT 

The  13th  Annual  National  Train¬ 
ing  Laboratory  in  Group  Development 
will  be  held  this  year  at  Gould 
Academy,  Bethel,  Me.  from  June  21 
to  July  10. 

The  session  will  be  devoted  to 
more  effective  development  of  human 
relations  knowledge,  insights,  and  re¬ 
search  on  the  part  of  various  pro¬ 
fessional  and  volunteer  leaders;  and 
to  development  of  ability  to  over¬ 
come  resistances  to  change  in  organ¬ 
izational  and  community  situations. 

The  Laboratory  is  sponsored  by  the 
Division  of  Adult  Education  Service 
of  the  NEA  and  its  faculty  will  come 
from  the  imiversities  of  Boston,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Columbia  Teachers’,  Delaware, 


Kansas,  Michigan  State,  New  Yorlj 
Utah.  Northeastern,  and  Vanderbi 
For  further  information  write 
Aieleen  Waldie,  National  TraininI 
Laboratory,  1201  16th  Street,  N.W] 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Wh 


SCHOL.4RSHIPS 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


'4i 


Harvard.  Illinois,  Iowa  State,  Mictil 
gan  State,  Minnesota,  North  Carolinj 
State,  and  Wisconsin. 

Applications  are  made  througi 
State  directors  of  extension  to 
Joseph  Ackerman.  Managing  Direi 
tor.  Farm  Foundation,  600  Souti. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 

Applications  should  reach  the  FariL 
Foundation  not  later  than  March  tavel 

I  loo 

Grace  Frysiiiger  FellowshipL 


Y 
t< 

ilh  s( 
as  a  I 
leav< 
isity 


oth  g 

The  National  Association  of  Horn  ice  st 
Demonstration  Agents  has  set  up  tw  auntr 
fellowships  named  for  Grace  E.  Frjjoveta 
singer. 


ate  s 


The  fellowships  are  for  $500  eacircpar 


to  cover  expenses  of  a  home  demon 


stration  agent  for  a  month  of  visitin^j^^j^, 


other  States  to  observe  extensio  j 
work.  Each  State  may  nominate  on 
candidate,  and  the  selection  of  th 
agent  to  receive  the  fellowship  wi  j 


be  made  by  the  National  Home  DenLgjj  j 


onstration  Agents  Association. 


Applications  are  handled  by 


State  Association  fellowship  chai: 
man,  in  cooperation  with  State  hom| 
demonstration  leaders. 


Sociological  Internships 
Rutgers 


I  S] 


Four  Sociological  Internships 
$2,000  to  $2,400  are  offered 
Rutgers  University.  The  internship! 
provide  for  half-time  course  work 
Rutgers  (the  State  University)  am 
half-time  research  at  the  New  Jerse  t  Co! 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agei  >ge. 
cies.  These  are  designed  for  studentjelt  « 
with  special  interest  in  corrections 
mental  health.  'The  grants  are  t: 
free.  (Tuition  may  be  remitted.)’ 


Applications  for  admission  to  thlatioi 


dlolog: 


graduate  program  should  be  mac 
directly  to  the  University  Directcbuld 
of  Admissions.  Rutgers — ^The  Stat  Om 
University,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jei  f  Nt 
sey,  not  later  than  March  31,  1959.  lists 
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'tudy-Travel  Leave  -  - 

A  Winning  Combination 


by  RUTK  E.  CRAWFORD,  Home  Advisor, 
Mich  Hvrrboldi  end  Del  Nzrte  Counties,  Calif. 

:arolin 


3-in-l  sabbatical  bave  took  me 
^  to  New  York  City  and  \^oscow 

ilh  several  stops  in  between.  This 
a  most  stimulating  way  to  t.  ind 
leave — studying  at  Columbia  Uni- 


lU. 


le  Fart  traveling  in  seminars,  and 

[arch  i  .gygj  jjjy 

I  looked  on  the  leave  as  the  oppor- 
wship  iiiity  of  a  lifetime.  So  I  included 
oth  graduate  study  and  a  face-to- 
f  Horn  ice  study  of  life  in  certain  European 
’  up  t\v  auntries.  Fortunately,  the  two  goals 
E.  Frjovetailed  and  the  semester  of  grad¬ 
ate  study  actually  gave  me  much 
00  ear!  reparation  for  the  study  abroad, 
demoi  leave  broadened  my  under- 

visitin  anding  of  people.  This  will  show 
ttensio  j  every  part  of  my  future  teaching 
late  on  j-ogram.  The  studies  at  Columbia 
of  th  niversity  suggested  new  approaches 
hip  wi  j  influencing  change  in  others.  The 
ae  Den  f^j.  every  family  to  realize  that 
tianges  of  various  kind  are  normal 
by  th  nd  to  be  expected  will  be  empha- 
)  chaii  2ed  more. 

te  horn  j  j.jj  continually  suggest 

ow  interrelated  this  world  has  be- 
ome.  I’m  even  more  enthusiastic 
ips —  bout  the  International  Foreign 
outh  Exchange  program  and  plan 
)  study  at  least  one  foreign  lan- 
hips  0  uage. 
red  b: 

ernship  School  Studies 

work  a 

ty)  an  I  spent  the  1958  spring  semester 
V  Jer.se  t  Columbia  University  Teachers  Col- 
id  Ager  ^ge.  There  I  chose  courses  which  I 
student  ;lt  would  contribute  to  understand- 
;tions  o  ig  family  problems  in  this  jet-pro- 
are  ta  elled  century.  In  such  courses  as 
ed.)  ’  sychology  of  family  relations,  inter- 
i  to  th  ational  cultural  relations,  anthro- 
le  madology  and  education,  and  others,  I 
Directoould  feel  my  outlook  broadening, 
le  Stat  One  course,  professional  resources 
lew  Je:  f  New  York  City  for  home  econo- 
1,  1959.  lists,  proved  exciting.  It  included 


visits  to  such  places  as  the  research 
laboratories  of  a  large  chain  depart¬ 
ment  store,  a  foods  testing  kitchen, 
the  food  service  department  of  a 
large  hotel,  and  Manhattanville  Com¬ 
munity  Center  where  housing,  rec¬ 
reational,  and  cultural  facilities  have 
been  provided  for  people  of  many 
cultures  living  in  one  community. 

Consciously,  I  also  began  obtaining 
an  international  viewpoint  which 
would  serve  me  in  the  next  phase  of 
my  study.  I  visited  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  sessions  five  times.  Life  at 
International  House  where  many  of 
the  600  resident  graduate  students 
came  from  60  other  lands  was  an  ex¬ 
perience  I’ll  long  remember. 

Traveling  Seminar 

The  second  part  of  my  srudy  began 
as  my  resident  work  at  Columbia 
University  ended.  The  university  had 
arranged  a  traveling  seminar  with 
stops  in  London,  Copenhagen,  Mos¬ 
cow,  Warsaw,  and  Brussels.  Tlie 
purpose  was  to  provide  first-hand  ob¬ 
servation  of  social,  technological, 
economic,  and  cultural  changes  in 
the  cities  visited,  with  special  impli¬ 
cations  regarding  youth  and  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  seminar  took  us  into  class¬ 
rooms,  from '  kindergartens  to  uni¬ 
versities,  of  England,  Denmark,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  Poland.  We  also  conferred 
with  ministries  of  education  and 
teachers’  unions.  As  a  part  of  the 
seminar,  I  attended  symphony  con¬ 
certs,  ballets,  cinemas,  theaters  and 
other  cultural  expressions  of  both 
the  iron-curtain  and  free  countries. 

In  Moscow  the  seminar  visited  a 
cooperative  farm  and,  through  inter¬ 
preters,  we  were  able  to  talk  with 
the  teachers  and  several  mothers. 

Being  greatly  Interested  in  how 


Home  Agent  Crawford  unpacks  souvenirs 
from  her  graduate  study-travel  leave. 


different  peoples  lived,  I  often  arose 
early  to  visit  the  markets,  stores,  and 
shops  before  seminars  started.  This 
was  a  good  way  to  learn  about  the 
everyday  customs  and  habits  of  the 
people. 


My  Own  Travels 

The  third  part  of  my  leave  found 
me  on  my  own  in  various  European 
countries.  My  aim  was  to  see  as 
much  of  these  countries  as  possible 
getting  first-hand  experiences  among 
the  people  and  seeing  some  of  those 
things  I  had  read  about. 

Friendships  developed  at  Inter¬ 
national  House  in  New  York  helped 
me  establish  contacts  in  the  various 
countries.  While  in  Cologne,  I  was 
entertained  by  the  mother  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  I  had  met  at  International 
House.  In  Stockholm  and  Malmo, 
Sweden  and  in  Copenhagen,  Den¬ 
mark,  I  vi.sited  with  families  whose 
relatives  I  had  mat  m  New  York. 

In  Holland,  I  visited  cheese  farms, 
flower  markets,  and  fish  and  pioduce 
markets,  and  took  part  in  a  guidid 
tour  of  farming  areas.  Two  weeks 
in  Norway  and  Sweden  proved  both 
educational  and  interesting.  Switz¬ 
erland  with  its  well  manicured  farms 
showed  how  farmers  produce  a  liveli¬ 
hood  on  small  acreages.  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  all  contained  much 
of  interest. 

As  soon  as  I  returned  to  my  home 
counties,  I  planned  ways  to  make 

(See  Study-Trav^,  page  18) 
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Summer  School  .  . 

A  Valuable  Experience 

by  H.  K.  NICHOLSON,  Anne  Arundel  County  Agent,  Maryland 


Early  in  1958  when  my  supervisor 
approached  me  about  attending 
summer  school,  I  was  somewhat  in¬ 
different.  I  had  frequently  consid¬ 
ered  returning  to  school  for  a  semes¬ 
ter  refresher  in  extension  methods 
and  procedures.  But  could  not  see 
how  I  could  just  “up  and  go”  to 
school  for  3  weeks  at  that  time. 

Perhaps  my  principal  drawback 
was  financial.  However,  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  sharing  in  the  cost  of  the  3 
weeks’  session  convinced  me  that 
this  was  an  opportunity  I  couldn’t 
pass  up. 

One  requirement  in  accepting  the 
scholarship  was  that  a  course  in 
farm  policy  be  included.  I  accepted 
and  from  July  6-21  studied  farm 
policy  and  extension  program  plan¬ 
ning  at  Cornell. 

Enjoyable  and  Profitable 

These  3  weeks  were  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  ones  I  have  ever  spent 
in  a  classroom.  I  had  been  out  of 
school  since  1947  and,  although  I 
have  attempted  to  keep  up  to  date 
with  technical  advances,  it  is  time 
consuming  and  difficult  to  do  while 
on  the  job.  So  the  3  weeks  were  both 
enjoyable  and  profitable. 

No  matter  how  you  figure  it,  it’s  a 
big  job  keeping  up  with  rapid  changes 
and  multiple  programs  in  modem 
agriculture.  In  the  farm  policy  course 
we  studied  government  participation 
in  agriculture  from  the  early  history 
of  our  coimtry  up  to  the  present 
time.  Probable  future  participation 
was  discussed  along  with  possible  con¬ 
sequences. 

This  course  is  proving  valuable  in 
dealing  with  policy  in  agriculture  in 
my  county. 

The  other  course,  extension  pro¬ 
gram  planning,  was  equally  Interest¬ 


ing  and  was  adaptable  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  program  in  the  county.  The 
central  point  was  the  development  of 
a  county  program  based  upon  the 
needs  of  the  people.  It  dealt  with 
methods  and  procedures  of  involving 
people  in  helping  to  plan  and  carry 
out  the  program  they  feel  they  should 
have,  based  upon  their  needs. 

’The  class  was  divided  into  five 
groups.  Each  group  was  assigned  a 
special  problem  to  discuss  and  present 
to  the  rest  of  the  class.  After  each 
presentation  the  topics  were  discussed 
and  evaluated  with  reference  to  ex¬ 
tension  use. 

Members  were  also  asked  to  de¬ 
velop  a  special  problem  in  connection 
with  a  need  in  their  home  counties. 
So  I  worked  out  details  for  orgsmiz- 
ing  commodity  planning  groups  in 
my  coimty. 

Summer  school  is  a  marvelous  ex¬ 
perience.  In  addition  to  technical 
information,  workers  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  objectively  the  exten¬ 
sion  program  in  their  own  counties. 

This  was  a  valuable  and  much  ap¬ 
preciated  experience.  It  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  bring  myself  up  to 
date  on  what  is  going  on  in  areas 
other  than  my  own  particular  county. 
Summer  school  should  be  experienced 
periodically  by  all  extension  workers. 

SCIENTIFIC  APPROACH 

(Continued  from  pane  3) 

and  family  questions.  Often  this  hap¬ 
pens  because  they  are  not  convinced 
about  the  first  two  questions,  why 
get  further  education  and  what  kind 
they  need. 

Next,  where  should  you  go?  What 
colleges  offer  the  kind  of  education 
you  want?  Should  you  take  leave 
for  a  year  and  work  for  a  degree,  or 
should  you  go  to  an  extension  sum¬ 
mer  school  and  start  work  on  a 


ri 


degree?  Agents  often  do  the  lat 
to  see  if  they  can  still  do  coll 
work.  After  a  short  period  of  adj 
ment,  most  not  only  find  they  ci 
but  can  do  it  better  than  they  dl 
as  imdergraduates.  Even  agents  wit[ 
years  of  experience  find  this  to 
true. 

And  now,  finally,  what  will  you 
out  of  it?  What  will  its  worth 
to  you’  kpital 

These  are  some  things  agents  hai  fcept  t 
told  me.  “It  has  been  an  investmei  ((.Qine 
in  the  future.  It  has  increased  n 
marketable  abilities.  I  am  betb 
qualified  to  do  extension  work.” 


M 


Knour  How  and  Know 


he  wi 
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*  ifferer 


al;  ai 

“My  mind  has  been  broadened,  ^pie 
have  been  exposed  to  new  ideas  arje  ne( 
expanded  my  thinking.  It  has  give  xhe 
me  a  better  understanding  of  peop^^p  j 
and  this  is  so  important  to  an  e:  g 

tension  agent.  I  didn’t  get  muc^ 
detail  on  how  to  do  extension  wori  ^  gj., 
but  I  got  the  broad  principles  an  K^es  ol 
understandings  with  some  applic  |}.to-d8 
tions;  now  I  can  make  my  own  ai  \^ith 
plications.  It  changed  me  from  n 
mechanic  to  an  engineer  in  Extci  gj 
Sion.  I  not  only  know  how,  but 
know  why. 

“Association  with  agents  from  othi 
States  and  discussions  of  commG^^y 
problems  are  not  the  least  of 
values  of  further  education.  This 
an  enlightening  and  broadening  e: 
perience. 

“It  has  been  a  satisfying  experiem 
and  has  been  worth  all  the  effo: 

I  am  glad  I  did  it.  It  was  quite  a( 
experience  for  the  family,  too. 
was  a  good  educational  experieni 
for  the  children.” 

Reading  this  issue  of  the  Revu 
will  help  you  decide  whether  to  get  c 
not  to  get  further  education.  Disr-- 
it  with  your  district  supervisor,  yoi 
family,  and  your  county  board.  Oi 
all  the  information  you  can. 

If  you  use  the  scientific  metho: 
you  won’t  let  yom  subjective  feelin; 
influence  your  decision  too  mud 
Base  it  on  the  cold  facts  and  api^ 
reason.  If  the  balance  is  in  favor  c 
not  getting  further  education,  yo 
can  feel  confident  that  you  have  coi 
sidered  all  the  facts.  If  it  is  in  fav( 
of  getting  further  education,  put  yo. 
power  and  energy  behind  it  and  gi 
your  money’s  worth. 
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raining  for  Work  in  Rural  Development 

by  RALPH  RAMSEY,  Rural  Sociology  Specialist,  Kentucky 
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rcfd  Phillips,  Monro*  County,  Ohio,  agont  in  Rural  Dovoloptnoni, 
trimming  of  young  Christmas  tr**s  In  school  for*st. 


Of  niufihwt  wh.>ssu*i««»  .**  *uif 

prico.  Abovo  Is  strawberry  grading  domonstration  in  Som*rs*t,  Ky. 


it  will  you  gi  yWANY  people  in  low-income  areas 
its  worth  1  |(£are  lacking  in  education,  health, 
ipital,  or  even  the  willingness  to 
'S  agents  hai  involved  in  increasing 

an  mvestmei  Farm  people  in  these  areas 

increased  n  .p  usually:  older  people  who  get  in- 
I  am  tetti  mainly  from  returns  from  cap- 
an  work.  savings,  or  some  form  of  social 

icurity  payments;  young  people  just 
Cnotc  Why  .[ting  started  who  have  little  cap- 
al;  and  the  chronic  low-income 
broadened,  jople  who  are  lacking  in  several  of 
lew  ideas  aiije  necessary  characteristics. 

It  has  give  The  major  problem  of  the  latter 
ling  of  peop  ,oup  is  their  acceptance  of  low-in- 
int  to  an  e:  ^ne  as  being  a  normal  condition. 
I’t  get  muc  Q  an  extension  worker’s  job  with 
^tension  won  group  may  be  to  change  atti- 
irinciples  an  ujgs  of  people  rather  than  to  supply 
some  applic  j-to-date  research  information. 

*  “y  With  some  low-income  people,  the 

I  me  from  nuay  be  more  a  social  worker 
eer  in  Exteijan  an  information-giving  educator. 
V  how,  but  fjp  wants,  standards,  and  aspira- 
ons  of  low-income  people  are  quite 
nts  from  oth(  iffgrent  from  those  of  the  usual 
s  of  commo  ^mUy  with  increasing  income  and 
least  ^f  tl  icr easing  level  of  living. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  technical 
gaining  in  agriculture  and  home 
onomics,  there  are  other  consider- 
ions.  Nutrition  and  health  are  of 


ation.  This 
iroadening  ei 


ing  expprien^ 
all  the  effo: 
was  quite 
imily,  too. 
lal  experien 


primary  concern  for  all  types  of  low- 
income  farm  people. 

The  English  say  that  in  order  to 
teach  Latin  to  John  the  teacher 
should  know  the  subject  of  Latin  and 
have  some  imderstanding  of  John. 
To  have  complete  understanding  of 
the  people,  the  agent  should  have 
the  experiences  of  living  in  both  a 
growth  climate  and  a  low-income  sit¬ 
uation.  Since  this  is  impossible,  we 
will  consider  the  next  best  training. 

Additional  Training 

First,  the  kind  of  social  climate  in 
which  the  agent  has  grown  to  ma¬ 
turity  is  a  given  condition.  This  is 
usually  a  middle  income  situation 
with  college  training  being  evidence 
of  a  desire  for  continuing  growth. 
What  additional  training  experiences 
are  needed  to  supplement  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  living? 

Course  work  is  important  in  the 
nature  of  low-income  (yoimg,  chron¬ 
ic,  and  older  people),  the  related 
causes  of  low-income  (ratio  of  people 
to  resources) ,  the  effectiveness  of  im¬ 
provement  programs  which  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  control  (school  system),  the 
level  of  aspiration  and  kind  of  think¬ 


ing,  concepts  of  motivation,  group 
work,  personality,  and  some  theory 
of  social  action.  Such  courses  are  of¬ 
fered  in  anthropology,  sociology, 
economics,  and  psychology. 

Getting  Practice 

Opportunity  to  apply  the  ideas 
gathered  in  course  work  is  recom¬ 
mended.  This  should  be  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  or  intern  type  of  work  with 
a  supervisor  to  assist  in  relating 
theory  to  actual  conditions.  This 
stage  of  the  training  should  result 
in  an  ability  to  talk  and  think  like 
low-income  farmers  and  at  the  same 
time  see  their  long-time  potentials. 

Two  types  of  relationships  need  to 
be  practiced.  The  trainee  should 
counsel  with  individual  families  con¬ 
sidering  their  individual  differences 
and  practice  group  work  by  utilizing 
the  existing  leadership  among  the 
low-income  families. 

At  his  first  job  location  the  agent 
should  have  the  responsibility  for 
initiating  a  program  and  putting  it 
into  operation.  This  involves  keeping 
up  with  ciurent  research  in  group 
action,  social  change,  and  personali- 

(See  Rural  Dettiopment,  page  18) 
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FOCUS  ON  FAMILY 

( Cantinued  frnm  page  8) 

riculture  and  home  economics  teach¬ 
ers  laid  the  groundwork  for  our 
teaching  experience.  But  we  felt 
that  after  3  and  4  years  in  extension 
work,  one  of  the  best  opportunities 
available  for  us  to  gain  a  better  in¬ 
sight  into  ways  of  working  with  fam¬ 
ilies  was  to  attend  a  regional  summer 
school.  We  also  felt  that  If  we  could 
attend  at  the  same  time,  we  could 
better  coordinate  our  thinking  and 
planning. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  offered 
two  courses  which  we  thought  would 
fit  our  needs.  One  course  involved 
the  concepts,  principles,  and  facts 
needed  in  farm  and  home  develop¬ 
ment  and  how  assistance  is  given 
farm  families  in  making  soimd  deci¬ 
sions.  The  other  dealt  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sociology  and  social  psy¬ 
chology  as  it  applies  to  the  selection 
and  training  of  volunteer  leaders, 
forms  of  individual  and  group  moti¬ 
vation.  participation  patterns  of  rural 
people,  increasing  the '  effectiveness 
of  organized  groups,  and  ways  of 
determining  the  needs  and  resources 
of  communities. 

W  hat  W  e  Gained 

One  of  the  greatest  dividends  from 
summer  school  was  the  opportunity 
to  share  experiences  and  ideas  with 
other  extension  workers  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Canada. 

The  urgencies  of  the  issues  at 
hand  often  prevent  us  from  doing 
important  advanced  planning.  But 
when  we  were  at  summer  school — 
away  from  our  everyday  environment, 
we  had  opportunity  to  gain  a  better 
perspective  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

One  of  the  more  intangible  returns 
from  the  3  weeks  was  the  inspiration 
that  we  gained.  We  feel  it  is  of 
the  utmost  value  in  doing  our  work 
more  efficiently. 

An  important  concept  gained  from 
our  summer  school  is  that  the  fam¬ 
ily,  rather  than  the  farm,  is  the 
focal  point  of  Farm  and  Home  De¬ 
velopment.  Our  objectives  in  Farm 
and  Home  Development  are  two-fold 
— ^to  develop  the  farm  family  and  to 
help  farm  families  reach  solutions  to 
their  problems. 


We  learned  that  every  phase  of 
the  extension  program  hinges  on 
effective  use  of  the  management 
process.  As  stated  in  the  Scope  Re¬ 
port,  Extension’s  objective  is,  “the 
development  of  people  themselves  to 
the  end  that  they,  through  their  own 
initiative,  may  effectively  Identify 
and  solve  the  various  problems  di¬ 
rectly  affecting  their  welfare.” 

STUDY-TRAVEL 

(('AUttinued  from  page  15) 

the  leave  meaningful  to  others.  Pho¬ 
tos  and  other  visuals  were  presented 
before  some  800  persons  during  my 
first  few  weeks  at  home.  This  was  a 
vehicle  to  explain  our  extension  pro¬ 
gram  to  those  not  familiar  with  it, 
and  to  reemphasize  it  to  those  with 
whom  we  had  worked.  The  mass 
media  gave  wide  coverage  to  my  re¬ 
ports. 

I  am  grateful  to  those  who  had 
encouraged  me  in  taking  sabbatical 
leave.  This  includes  State  and  county 
extension  staffs  and  many  families 
in  the  counties  I  serve.  The  Pfizer 
Fellowship  Award  not  only  gave  me 
substantial  monetary  help  but  add<Kl 
an  intangible  lift  that  made  me  es¬ 
pecially  proud  to  be  seeking  profes¬ 
sional  improvement. 

Meaning  to  Others 

This  encouraging  letter  from  a 
homemaker  seems  to  be  typical  of 
the  feelings  of  many  in  our  area: 

“Now  that  you  are  back  with  us 
again.  I  thought  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  what  your  graduate  study  and 
your  months  of  travel  and  study  in 
Europe  mean  to  me,  an  average 
member  of  one  of  your  home  eco¬ 
nomics  groups. 

“It  means  more  than  just  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
dear  and  deserving  friend  realize  a 
life-long  ambition.  It  was  as  if  a 
small  part  of  myself  went  with  you — 
not  just  part  of  my  heart  in  love 
and  good  wishes,  but  the  part  of  me 
that  is  a  mother  and  wants  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  the  children  of  other  lands;  the 
part  of  me  that  is  just  a  woman  with 
a  woman’s  curiosity  about  the  women 
of  far-off  countries  that  I  know  I 
shall  never  see — how  they  dress,  how 
they  cook,  and  nm  their  homes. 
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“I  knew  that  when  you  saw  a  pa) 
ticularly  beautiful  piece  of  fabri 
you  would  think  of  me  because  i 
love  to  sew.  When  you  tasted  a  ne 
and  delicious  dish,  you  would  thii 
of  some  other  homemaker  becau 
she  loves  to  cook.  How  did  I  kno  i^yi 
this?  I  cannot  tell  you. 

“How  did  you.  after  many  montlj 
and  thousands  of  miles  of  trav^ONC 
know  the  names  and  personal  intJ 
ests  of  hundreds  of  women  livic  lationa 
over  hundreds  of  square  miles?  ccept 
cannot  tell  you  that  either.  But  tie  nev 
know  that  the  trip  for  you  was  woi  This 
derful  and  for  those  of  us  now  pri  ause  a 
ileged  to  share  it  with  you.  it  npeliit 
wonderful  too.”  rere  to 

rork  n 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  q  the  i 

(Continued  from  page  17)  Qg  todi 

ig  hac 

ty.  as  well  as  technology.  Educatoi  ^ant  cl 

as  well  as  those  with  whom  the  ]e _ ah 

work  need  to  keep  up  with  day-terienc 
day  innovations  that  affect  their  pr  ^fter  r 
grams.  A  continuing  evaluatio  ug,  th( 
schem;  should  be  developed  to  hel  ate  h< 
in  assessing  one’s  strengths  an  The 
weaknesses.  ypes  < 

'The  show  is  really  on  the  roacholar 
with  the  second  job  location.  Wor  f  opp< 
habits  have  been  formed,  contaci  luch 
have  been  established  with  othc  uestio: 
workers  who  have  similar  problem  ach? 
attitudes  have  been  developed  t  st  op 
ward  experimentation  in  method  vhich 
and  skills  have  been  developed  ior  m$ 
how  to  work  with  different  approacl 
es  and  techniques.  The  strategy  ( 
planning  has  been  developed  so  ths 
the  worker  can  quickly  decide  whe  One 
to  be  bold  and  when  to  coast.  Thritical 
worker  has  developed  confidence  iiros  a 
his  own  ability.  Empathy  is  establisl  ated  £ 
ed  with  clientele.  Objectives  ai  lumbe: 
clear.  -H  Cli 

After  such  a  training  program,  th  The 
agent  can  combine  the  best  feature  ecausi 
of  the  inductive-deductive  method  o  bey 
of  science  with  the  trial-and-errc  rams 
methods  of  tradition.  He  will  b  )wshii 
more  interested  in  other  people  xtensi 
problems  and  methods  of  thinkin  o  to  t 
than  in  getting  his  own  ideao  feel 
accepted.  The 

The  agent  can  be  comfortab]  y  the 
thinking  sis  a  low-income  and  middli  lary 
income  person  at  the  same  time.  B  'rainii 
can  “begin  with  people  where  the  snsior 
are”  and  at  the  same  time  not  rei  ut  thj 
until  they  become  different.  i  pos: 
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congratulations!  You  have  been 
chosen  as  one  of  the  six  1957-58 
ational  4-H  Club  Fellows.  Can  you 
ccept  .  .  This  telegram  brought 
news  of  a  dream  come  true. 

This  was  a  dream  come  true  be- 
ause  a  need  for  advanced  study  was 
spelling  me  to  do  something.  If  I 
rere  to  serve  the  folks  with  whom  I 
rork  more  fully  in  the  future  than 
Q  the  past,  I  would  need  more  train- 
ng  today.  This  desire  for  more  train- 
ig  had  been  stimulated  by  the  con- 
lant  challenges  of  working  with  peo- 
ile — also  by  in-service  training  ex- 
ei  iences  as  a  coimty  extension  agent, 
liter  recognizing  the  need  for  train- 
ag,  the  natural  step  was  to  investi- 
ate  how  to  get  it. 

The  investigation  revealed  many 


eral  executive  departments  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Time  is  planned  to  visit  your  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  Senators  and  to  visit 
House  and  Senate  sessions  as  well 
as  a  wide  choice  of  committee  hear¬ 
ings.  There  is  opportunity  also  to 
visit  the  Supreme  Court. 

These  opportimities  not  only  pro¬ 
vide  factual  information  relating  to 
the  agencies  and  programs,  they  are 
thought  provoking  and  stimulating 
and  a  real  study  of  human  relations. 
This  was  one  way  to  satisfy  my  de¬ 
sire  to  learn  more  about  people  and 
how  they  work  individually  and  as 
groups. 

Official  visits  include  the  Archives, 
Library  of  Congress,  Pentagon,  Voice 
of  America,  Smithsonian  Institution, 


Kpes  of  fellowships,  assistantships, 
on  the  roa  cholarships,  and  grants.  The  variety 
x;ation.  Worf  opportunities  is  almost  unlimited, 
ned.  contaci  luch  wide  possibilities  presented 
1  with  oth«  uestions — What  are  the  merits  of 
ilar  problem  ach?  Which  would  give  the  great- 
developed  1 5t  opportunity  for  development? 
in  method  V'hich  would  more  fully  equip  me 
developed  ior  my  job? 


ilar  problem  ach?  Which  would  give  the  great- 
developed  U  5t  opportunity  for  development? 
in  method  V'hich  would  more  fully  equip  me 
developed  ior  my  job? 
ent  approacl 

le  strategy  (  ISarrotcirtg  the  Possibilities 
sloped  so  thj 

r  decide  whe  One  by  one  the  opportunities  were 
to  coast.  Thritically  analyzed.  One  by  one  the 
confidence  i  iros  and  cons  of  each  were  segre- 
ly  is  establisl  ated  and  evaluated.  The  result — my 
objectives  ai  lumber  one  choice  was  a  National 
•H  Club  Fellowship. 

!  program,  tli  The  4-H  Fellowship  was  at  the  top 
>  best  feature  ecause  the  opportunities  it  embodies 
ctive  metho<!  o  beyond  those  found  in  most  pro- 
trial-and-errc  rams  for  advanced  study.  This  fel- 
.  He  will  1]  >wship  is  designed  to  give  young 
jther  people  xtension  workers  the  opportunity  to 


s  of  thinkin  o  to  the  Nation’s  Capital  and  there 
s  own  ides  a  feel  the  pulse  of  this  great  land. 

The  course  program  is  developed 
s  comfortab!  y  the  Fellows  and  the  office  of  Dr. 
ne  and  middl  fary  L.  Collings  in  the  Personnel 
same  time.  H  "raining  Branch  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
le  where  the  snsion  Service.  One  phase  is  carried 
time  not  rei  ut  through  conferences  with  people 
fferent.  positions  of  responsibility  in  sev- 


and  Pan  American  Union.  Other 
visits  are  made  to  agencies  and 
groups  outside  of  government  such  as 
the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation, 
major  farm  organizations,  AFL-CIO, 
and  American  Home  Economics  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Cultural  and  social  development 
are  not  overlooked.  There  are  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  attend  concerts,  plays, 
ballets,  dinners,  and  various  other 
social  gatherings. 

All  this  is  but  one  phase  of  the 
program.  The  fellowship’s  solid  core 
is  opportunity  for  study  toward  an 
advanced  degree.  The  study  program 
can  be  developed  with  guidance  from 
the  Federal  Extension  Service  staff 
as  well  as  the  graduate  school  and 
advisor.  Fellows  have  a  choice  of 
graduate  work  at  any  one  of  the  six 
universities  in  the  Washington  area 
and  may  also  include  courses  at  the 
USDA  Graduate  School.  Studying  for 
an  advanced  degree  in  this  program 
is  optional,  so  it  provides  opportunity 
to  select  graduate  work  from  a  wide 
base. 

Adult  education  received  the  nod 
as  my  major  because  even  4-H  Club 
work  is  largely  adult  education.  In¬ 
termingled  with  these  courses  were 
classes  in  sociology  and  research 


methods  which  helped  to  develop  a 
questioning  attitude.  Why  did  this 
program  succeed  and  that  one  fail? 
What  did  I  do  or  not  do? 

A  vital  part  of  my  graduate  work 
and  a  challenge  from  start  to  finish 
was  my  thesis.  The  challenge  began 
with  the  selection  of  a  research  topic 
and  stayed  on  through  development 
of  the  interview  schedule,  conducting 
the  interviews,  tabulating  and  analyz¬ 
ing  data,  and  then  putting  it  all 
together.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  experiences  of  my  life. 

More  Extension  Activities 

The  fellowship  opened  the  door  to 
participation  in  and  attendance  at 
FES  and  National  4-H  Club  gather¬ 
ings.  These  included  the  FES  annual 
conference.  Outlook  Conference,  4-H 
Club  Conference,  National  4-H  Club 
Week  activities  and  National  4-H  Club 
Congress. 

Club  Congress — this  reminds  me  I 
have  thus  far  been  so  absorbed  in 
relating  the  scope  of  the  program 
that  I  have  not  mentioned  that  the 
Fellowship  is  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  4-H  Club  Committee  (who  spon¬ 
sor  Club  Congress)  and  Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson,  Inc.  The  fellows  are 
the  guests  of  these  two  groups  in 
Chicago  and  Toronto  for  a  week  prior 
to  going  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Here 
truly  comes  the  first  glimpse  of  what 
the  future  holds. 

Yes,  the  4-H  Fellowship  assisted  me 
in  more  fully  equipping  myself  for 
my  role  as  an  extension  worker.  Op- 
portimity  knocked  and  I  answered. 
"The  need  I  felt  to  learn  more  about 
my  job  and  about  people  could  be 
satisfied — at  least  for  the  present — 
and  I  hoped  it  would  stimulate  me 
to  never  cease  to  learn. 
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by  MAYNARD  C.  HECKEL,  Training  Spacialitt,  Virginia 


CAN  my  county  get  along  without 
me?  This  is  the  question  raised 
by  many  extension  agents  when  they 
are  contemplating  various  profession¬ 
al  Improvement  activities. 

These  opportunities  might  include 
extension  summer  school  or  other 
professional  improvement  programs. 
In  any  case,  the  proposed  activity 
would  take  the  agent  from  the  coun¬ 
ty  for  a  period  of  time.  Often  the 
county  program  seems  so  full  that  it 
appears  unthinkable  that  an  agent 
could  be  away. 

The  county  agent  plays  a  vital 
role  in  conducting  an  extension  pro¬ 
gram.  A  county  can,  however,  get 
along  without  an  agent  for  limited 
periods  of  time,  if  a  planned  pro¬ 
cedure  is  followed  in  preparing  the 
local  people  before  the  agent  leaves. 

The  fact  that  the  agent  takes  leave 
for  professional  improvement  may 
greatly  benefit  the  agent  and  the 
people.  The  agent,  as  a  result  of 
participating  in  a  well-planned  and 
organized  learning  experience,  will 
return  with  a  “new  look”  at  his  pro¬ 
fessional  responsibilities  and  the 
coimty  program. 

The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
also  benefit.  They  may  come  to  real¬ 
ize  that  they  have  and  can  continue 
to  make  a  real  contribution.  They 
may  also  realize,  even  more,  the  need 
for  professional  extension  leaders. 

This  situation  will  not  “grow  like 
Topsy”.  It  must  be  developed.  What 
can  the  agent  do  in  preparing  for  his 
absence?  The  agent  must  be  willing 
to  invest  time  and  effort.  This  time 
and  effort,  however,  should  prove  to 
be  well  invested  and  result  in  a 
stronger  and  more  effective  program 
in  the  future. 

It  seems  logical  that  the  first  step 


would  be  to  receive  approval  from 
the  group  that  will  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  program  while  the 
agent  is  away.  This  includes  super¬ 
visors.  other  extension  agents  in  the 
county,  and  lay  leaders.  At  this 
same  time,  the  agent  should  famil¬ 
iarize  these  people  with  his  or  her 
proposed  study  program.  This  will 
help  the  folks  realize  the  importance 
and  value  of  this  effort. 

Next  the  agent  must  clarify  for 
the  members  of  the  various  commit¬ 
tees  their  roles  during  his  absence. 
This  will  help  lay  leaders  recognize 
many  things  that  they  may  continue 
to  share  with  the  agent  after  his 
return.  Clearly  defining  the  work  to 
be  done,  however,  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance. 

As  the  agent  prepares  the  lay  lead¬ 
ers  for  the  time  he  will  be  away,  he 
should  instill  in  them  the  fact  that 
he  has  real  faith  in  them  and  the 
Job  they  can  do.  The  agent  may  soon 
discover  that  certain  leaders  can  ac¬ 
complish  some  things  more  effective¬ 
ly  than  he. 

Set  Goals 

It  may  prove  valuable  for  the  agent 
to  outline  a  special  plan  of  work  with 
the  various  committees — setting 
goals  to  be  achieved.  This  plan 
should  be  reviewed  with  other  agents 
in  the  coimty.  be  realistic,  and  fit 
the  circumstances.  It  will  help  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  committee  mem¬ 
bers  and  provide  them  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  as  accomplishments  are  noted. 

The  preceding  suggestions  actually 
center  aroimd  the  agent’s  philosophy 
concerning  leadership  and  what  it 
means  to  Extension.  It  is  easy  to 
feel  that  local  people  can  help  the 
agent  with  the  extension  program. 


t 


but  that  the  entire  success  or  fail 
ure  of  the  program  hinges  on  thi 
agent  alone. 

Real  faith  in  lay  leadership,  hov 
ever,  makes  one  quickly  realize  tha 
the  more  people  help  themselve 
rather  than  help  the  agent,  the  mo: 
successful  extension  work  can  be. 
is  because  of  this  basic  philosophi 
that  time  and  effort  are  necessary  t 
help  local  people  see  possibilities  fo , 
their  contributions.  ^ 

If  you  are  thinking  about  takini^®*”^ 
advantage  of  some  future  opportur 
ity  that  will  lead  to  your  professions  13  roi 
Improvement,  don’t  give  up  the  ideil  ty 
because  you  think  your  county  can' (ram 
get  along  without  you.  You  may  bippliec 
surprised,  once  you  have  adequatel;  'This 
prepared  the  lay  leaders  for  you  row  al 
absence,  at  what  this  absence  ma:tn  woi 
mean  to  the  future  extension  proialned 
grams  in  your  county.  Past 

When  the  agent  returns,  the  tean  needs, 
will  be  a  stronger  one  and  the  expert  ecutini 
ence  will  pay  dividends.  Take  leavdhe  ch 
with  confidence  in  local  people  and  1  lituatl 
feeling  that  no  one  is  indispensable 


Som 
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AND  HOW  WE  m 


pount> 

rady 


by  EVELYN  ROBBINS, 

Windham  County  Club  Committee, 
Connecticut 


non  a 
ling 
jsychc 
'  lelpfu 
raniza 
•y  Co 

How  can  we  possibly  get  aloni Q^ns* 
without  him?  This  was  oui  >i-odu( 
county  4-H  Club  committee’s  flrSjrs’  A 
reaction  to  Maynard  Heckel’s  re 
quest  for  leave  of  absence. 

We  were  thinking  of  how  much  h^ 
had  accomplished  with  4-H’ers  in  th(  ^.ssoci 
past  few  years.  He  applied  the  slo 
gan.  To  Make  the  Best  Better,  to  al 
phases  of  his  job. 

This  slogan  could  easily  have  beed  A  s( 
applied  to  his  plans  when  he  askecn  set 
for  leave.  Our  agent  wanted  time  of  irogrs 
to  improve  his  education.  nid  s 

At  once  we  began  to  plan  for  hiilons 
absence.  Several  of  the  committee  Jrady 
members  had  helped  guide  4-H  activ  irovei 
ities  before.  So,  with  a  well-planne(  icres 
program  for  the  coming  year,  w<o  be 
shouldered  Maynard’s  job.  Jnive: 

During  his  year  at  school,  oui  ount; 
agent  learned  the  value  of  givinf  er’s  1 
local  people  a  job  to  do.  At  thtduca 
(See  How  We  Did,  page  23) 
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Training  to  Fit 
jCounty  Needs 


ROBERT  LAMAR,  Grady  County 
ibout  takln^R*"^  Oklahoma 

re  opportiinl 

professionainRorEssioNAL  training  serves  coun- 
up  the  idPiL  ty  agents  and  the  extension  pro¬ 
county  can'Ei'am  best  when  it  can  be  directly 
You  may  bepplied  to  needs  within  the  county, 
e  adequateii  This  statement  may  seem  too  nar- 
;rs  for  yoorow  at  first  glance.  Yet  real  skills 
absence  main  working  with  people  will  be  re- 
ctenslon  propined  wherever  they  are  transferred. 

past  achievements  in  recognizing 
IIS.  the  teatiiirr-ds.  organizing  resources,  and  ex- 
id  the  expeiik-uling  program  plans  strengthen 
Take  leavche  chances  for  success  in  any  social 
people  and  situation. 

ndispensablej  Some  examples  of  the  close  rela- 
nship  of  professional  training  to 
ounty  problems  are  evident  in 
J  P  HI  f  Coimty,  Okla.  Early  graduate 

I  L  U  1 1  iour.ses  taken  by  the  county  exten¬ 
don  agents  in  organizing  and  plan- 
fiing  county  programs,  extension 


Committoo, 


pychology,  and  group  dynamics  were 


-.elpful  in  developing  such  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  Extension  Advlso- 
y  Council,  USDA  Council.  Cattle- 
ly  get  alonijjens’  Association.  Sheep  and  Wool 
his  was  ou]  Association,  Dairy  Breed- 

mittee’s^  firs  Association,  Poultry  Federation. 
Heckel’s  re  5^,1  improvement  Association,  Cer- 
jfled  Seed  Producers’  Association.  4- 
how  much  h(j  Federation,  and  County  Pair 
4-H’ers  in  th(  usociations. 
plied  the  slo 
Better,  to  al 


ofPi 


lily  have  been 
hen  he  askeo*^ 
inted  time 
)n. 

I  plan  for  h 
he  committed 
xide  4-H  activpi 
i  well-planne 
ing  year,  w 
job. 
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Wide  Range  of  Courses 

A  soils  problem  course  was  applied 
setting  up  a  county  soil  testing 
ogram.  Since  1950,  8,553  soil  tests 
^nd  soil  improvement  recommenda- 
have  been  made  by  agents  in 
rady  County.  The  County  Soil  Im- 
ovcmcnt  Association  has  leased  20 
res  for  a  10-year  research  program 
be  conducted  by  Oklahoma  State 
University  research  scientists.  The 
founty  agent’s  research  for  his  mas- 
r’s  thesis  dealt  with  organizing  an 

tiucational  program  for  soil  improve- 
ent. 


iiions 


Ch«inical  w««d  control  is  noodod  on  many  Grady  County  farms  and  tho  ogont  must  havo 
tho  right  answers.  Agont  Lamar  (lofti  and  farmer  oxamitro  wood  growth  in  pasture. 


Information  gained  from  artificial 
breeding  courses  resulted  in  the  first 
“do-it-yourself”  artificial  breeding  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  country.  More  than 
25  dairymen  have  been  trained  in 
the  technique  and  12  dairymen  now 
maintain  herd  improvement  demon¬ 
strations.  breeding  300  cows  annual¬ 
ly  from  a  frozen  semen  supply  kept 
at  their  individual  farms.  They  re¬ 
port  conception  rates  equal  to  or 
above  the  rate  for  natural  breeding. 

Courses  in  turf  grasses  and  land¬ 
scaping  have  been  helpful  in  meet¬ 
ing  urban  demands  for  assistance. 
'The  results  include  51  plans  for  farm¬ 
stead  design  and  landscaping  devel¬ 
opment  demonstrations  in  the  county. 

Journalism  courses  in  communica¬ 
tions  and  specialized  reporting  help 
coordinate  the  total  farm  and  home 
program  through  mass  media.  This 
multiplies  the  efforts  of  90  farm  and 
agribusiness  leaders  who  serve  as 
directors  and  officers  of  the  various 
associations. 

Courses  in  marketing  and  farm 
management  were  taken  for  balance 
and  guidance  in  these  fields,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  use  in  the  Farm  and 
Home  Development  program. 

Using  New  Knowledge 

County  Agent  Lamar  is  called  on 
to  contribute  time  and  effort  to  civic 
and  community  service.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
steering  committee  to  secure  passage 
of  county  bonds  to  build  a  $2  million 
county  hospital  and  a  $2  million 


lake  water  supply  for  the  county  seat. 
Social  studies  and  communications 
courses  taken  as  a  part  of  his  gradu¬ 
ate  work  helped  Lamar  with  these 
projects. 

Another  first  for  Grady  County 
was  securing  approval  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  agencies  in  build¬ 
ing  road  fill  dams  on  county  roads. 
These  dams  serve  the  three-fold  pur¬ 
pose  of  supplying  stock  water  for 
farmers,  controlling  flood  water  and 
erosion,  and  replacing  wooden  bridge 
structures  with  permanent  fills. 

Grady  County  was  the  first  in  the 
nation  to  introduce  this  program  and 
get  approval  from  cooperating  agen¬ 
cies  and  officials  on  National,  State, 
and  county  levels.  Over  75  such 
structures  have  been  built  and  are 
controlling  run-off  water  from  more 
than  8.000  acres. 

At  the  present  time,  Lamar  and 
Assistant  County  Agent  James 
Barnes  have  M.  S.  degrees  in  rural 
adult  education  and  B.  S.  majors  in 
animal  husbandry.  Associate  Agent 
Donnie  Northeutt  has  an  M.  S.  degree 
in  agronomy  and  a  B.  S.  in  animal 
husbandry. 

With  appropriate  guidance  and 
advance  planning  from  the  State 
extension  staff,  this  graduate  work 
has  been  completed  without  great 
loss  of  time  from  the  county.  This 
does  not  mean  that  professional  im¬ 
provement  has  ended  for  these 
agents.  They  expect  to  continue  ad¬ 
vanced  studies  where  training  is 
needed  to  keep  pace  with  changing 
farms  and  homes  of  tomorrow. 
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Council  of  Extension  Organizations 

Top  Priority  Given 
to  Advanced  Training 


by  R.  H.  McDOUGALL,  Butler  County 

Full  support  of  the  three  national 
professional  Improvement  as¬ 
sociations.  the  NACAA,  NACCA,  and 
NAHDA,  is  behind  the  effort  to  co¬ 
ordinate  a  number  of  the  programs 
and  activities  of  these  associations. 

The  Council  of  Extension  Organi¬ 
zations,  consisting  of  two  represen¬ 
tatives  of  each  of  the  associations, 
was  formed  in  December  1957  in 
Chicago  for  the  correlation  of  the 
work  of  the  mutual  Interest  commit¬ 
tees.  Avoidance  of  unnecessary  du¬ 
plication  was  given  priority. 

At  a  council  meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  in  June,  the  work  of  the 
professional  improvement  committee 
was  considered.  It  was  agreed  that 
professional  improvement  was  am 
area  of  mutual  concern  that  should 
be  explored  first. 

Program  for  Training 

The  following  program  approved  by 
the  officers  of  the  three  associations 
received  the  approval  and  commen¬ 
dation  of  the  Extension  Committee 
on  Organization  and  Policy. 

Extension  agents  need  a  continu¬ 
ing  education.  Four  years  of  college 
training  is  no  longer  adequate  for 
extension  workers.  Those  who  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  profession  need; 

1.  Inservice  training  to  keep  up 
with  the  Job  day  by  day. 

2.  Guided  sulvanced  training  after 
experience  has  been  obtained. 

3.  Guidance  and  encouragement 
in  advanced  training  by  State  and 
Federal  administrations. 

4.  Every  opportunity  available  to 
provide  encouragement  for  profes¬ 
sional  improvement.  Including  schol¬ 
arships  and  fellowships,  visiting 
other  agents  at  work,  and  travel. 

5.  Temporary  replacements  while 
the  agent  is  training. 

Gur  professional  standing  with 
others  in  the  education  field  demands 
that  we  obtain  advanced  training. 


Agent,  Pennsylvania 

Each  agent  should  be  encouraged 
to  keep  an  up-to-date  record  of  his 
professional  improvement  and  have 
it  Included  on  his  personnel  record. 

Where  advanced  study  is  combined 
with  good  job  performance,  recogni¬ 
tion  should  be  given  the  agent 
through  salary  adjustments. 

Recommendations  for  States 

The  Council  of  Extension  Grgani- 
zation  recommends  three  practices 
for  States  in  order  to  encourage  pro¬ 
fessional  improvement. 

Elach  State  should  form  a  council 
of  extension  personnel  including  both 
State  and  county  workers  to  con¬ 
sider  professional  improvement  prob¬ 
lems  and  solutions.  Each  agent  as¬ 
sociation  should  encourage  agents  to 
investigate  and  make  application  for 
scholarships  about  2  years  in  advance 
of  the  time  they  expect  to  study. 
Each  State  should  designate  a  per¬ 
son  to  keep  information  on  available 
scholarships  and  fellowships  and  en¬ 
courage  agents  to  make  application. 

PAVING  THE  WAY 

( Continued  from  pane  7 ) 

may  be  granted  all  professional  work¬ 
ers  for  professional  improvement 
each  year.  This  may  be  for  study 
at  Gklahoma  State  University  or  an¬ 
other  school  selected  by  the  Individual. 

Extension  agents  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  sabbatical  leave 
granted  to  the  regular  academic  staff 
on  the  campus.  This  is  for  one-half 
of  base  pay  for  not  more  than  one 
year. 

The  3-week  extension  summer 
school  on  campus  will  continue  to 
offer  selected  courses  at  the  graduate 
level. 

Grientation  and  training  of  new 
workers  will  be  continued.  Each  new 
worker  will  be  given  2  weeks  of  In¬ 
duction  training  before  assignment 


to  a  county.  Plans  are  to  have  a 
new  employees  spend  a  minimum  o  mpleb 
3  months  after  the  induction  trail  suit  o 
ing  in  a  county  on  an  acting  basl  sident 
before  being  assigned  to  the  count  the 
in  which  he  is  to  work.  tablisl 

lult  E 

Graduate  Offerings  signer 

The  colleges  of  agriculture  an 
home  economics  will  continue  to  pn 
vide  courses  on  the  graduate  level  a  * 
centers  over  the  State.  These  course 
are  those  needed  by  the  agents  t  * 

help  equip  them  to  do  a  more  effo( 

. aduat 

S.  c 


tive  job  of  teaching  and  serving  thj 
t>eople.  Some  will  be  in  the  field  q| 
technical  subject  matter. 

In-service  training  must  be  cor 
tinued.  This  will  include  specit 
short  courses,  conferences,  field  day 
and  training  in  communications.  Ei  ,jp 


tension  agents  have  been  given  |^y 
days  in  communications  training  anL,^ 
plans  call  for  continuation  of  th| 
work. 

A  team  of  extension  personnel  wi 
attend  the  communication  trainin 
school  in  Athens,  Oa.  When  th 
team  returns,  it  will  continue  tl: 
communications  training,  thereto 
giving  all  Gklahoma  extension 
sonnel  benefit  of  the  National  Projeij 
in  Agricultural  Communications, 
is  also  planned  to  give  all  new  agenf 
a  minimum  of  2  weeks  of  commur 
cations  training  on  the  campus. 


Schooling  On-the-Job 


Major  emphasis  must  be  placed  o 
on-the-job  training  for  agents. 
has  been  found  under  most  conditioi  * 
that  3  weeks  is  the  maximiun  tin^*^“® 


an  agent  can  be  away  from  hi 


brk  i 


Anot 


county.  Most  agents  are  not  final 
daily  able  to  spend  6  months  or 
year  in  school.  So  if  many  of  thei^ 
are  to  complete  requirements  for  tl 
M.  S.  degree,  it  must  be  made  po^' 
sible  for  them  to  meet  these  requir  ® 
ments  on  the  job.  This  means  a 
ranging  for  courses  to  be  taught 
graduate  centers  over  the  State,  i 
well  as  continuing  our  extension  sui 
mer  school.  This 

Since  starting  the  3-week  extensio  [ect. 
summer  school  in  1952,  37  agenudeni 
have  completed  all  requirements  fiiw  in 
the  M.  S.  degree.  Records  show  I  Th 
men  agents  and  53  women  agenities. 
with  a  study  plan  for  their  M.  \  uch 
degrees  at  the  present  time,  havirrengt 

Not  I 
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mpleted  9  or  more  hours.  As  a 
suit  of  this  program  the  dean  of 
sldent  instruction  in  agriculture 
td  the  dean  of  home  economics  have 
tabllshed  an  M.  S.  degree  in  Rural 
lult  Education,  which  is  especially 
isigned  for  extension  agents. 

With  a  liberal  plan  for  educational 
we  for  agents  and  special  courses 
ing  taught  at  graduate  centers 
er  the  State,  many  of  the  149 
ents  now  working  toward  advanced 
grees  can  expect  to  complete  their 
aduate  program  and  receive  the 
.  S.  degree. 


HOW  WE  DID 

((Continued  from  page  20) 

e  time,  he  gained  ideas  on  how  to 
Ip  people  assume  more  responsi- 
ity  in  the  fast-growing  4-H  pro- 


As  a  result  of  his  guidance,  'our 
^unty  committee  now  takes  an  ac¬ 
re  part  in  building  and  carrying  out 
1  phases  of  4-H  work.  Each  one 
j  alizes  that  he  is  needed  in  this  job. 
^ork  is  no  longer  left  to  Just  a  few. 

Another  especially  valuable  part  of 
,  lynard’s  training  developed  through 
s  thesis.  His  subject,  the  impor- 
^nce  of  a  good  county  club  commit- 
called  for  intensive  study.  From 
^  e  angle  of  a  student  he  worked 
^  th  us  for  a  week — asking  questions 
j  Id  seeking  ideas. 

J  Multiple  Results 

This  study  had  a  double-barreled 
ic  [ect.  Not  only  did  it  help  our  agent- 
nudent.  but  it  made  us  recognize 
fiiw  important  this  conunlttee  really 
i  The  more  we  talked  about  oiu* 
n  ities.  the  more  we  realized  how 
luch  we  could  do  to  help  agents 
ii  lengthen  4-H  programs. 

Not  only  did  Maynard  receive  pro¬ 


fessional  improvement,  he  brought 
back  a  world  of  inspiration  and  a 
realization  of  the  many  tasks  the 
county  committee  should  do. 

Since  then,  this  added  education 
has  enabled  Maynard  to  take  another 
and  better  job  in  a  larger  field.  But 
the  new  ideas  and  guidance  that 
he  brought  back  to  us  are  still  felt. 
They  are  urging  us  on  with  the  work 
of  helping  our  youth  To  Make  the 
Best  Better. 

SEEING  HOW 

( Continued  from  page  9) 

assistant  agents,  we  were  shown  sev¬ 
eral  projects  which  have  been  either 
designed  for  use  in  urban  areas  or 
have  adaptability  for  application  in 
such  locales.  These  include  various 
arts  and  crafts,  indoor  gardening, 
terrariums  and  aquariums,  home 
grounds  improvement,  and  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  project  covering  lawn 
power  equipment. 

In  Nassau  Coimty,  we  conferred 
with  the  eight  club  agents  on  meth¬ 
ods  of  organizing  new  clubs,  means 
for  providing  leadership  training, 
and  subject  matter  projects.  Agent 
Dorothy  Flint  arranged  for  us  to 
either  accompany  agents  to  a  local 
club  meeting,  observe  a  leadership 
training  session,  or  observe  one  or 
more  agents  in  organizational  situ¬ 
ations. 

Perhaps  the  most  salient  features 
of  the  Nassau  County  program  are 
the  intensive  leadership  training  that 
is  provided  and  the  extensive  facili¬ 
ties  that  are  available  to  carry  out 
this  phase  of  work.  The  extent  to 
which  the  people  in  the  county  sup- 
t}ort  the  4-H  program  is  reflected  in 
the  funds  appropriated  to  defray  the 
costs  for  rental  of  rooms  used  pri¬ 
marily  for  leadership  training. 

Agents^  Reactions 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  re¬ 
actions  of  the  Michigan  agents  to 
what  they  observed  and  what  they 
are  hoping  to  Implement  into  their 
respective  programs. 

Don  Hlne  (Detroit) :  “Some  of  the 
projects  the  other  States  are  using 
should  be  a  big  help  in  attracting 
new  members  in  and  around  Detroit. 
I  also  want  to  try  some  organiza¬ 
tional  methods  that  seem  to  work 
in  urban  areas.” 


Bill  Milbrath  (Kalamazoo) :  “The 
most  important  thing  I  will  be  able 
to  apply  is  the  leader  training  meth¬ 
ods  such  as  the  leaders’  Institute  ami 
the  intensive  subject-matter  training 
methods.” 

Marie  Wolfe:  “I  think  there  ought 
to  be  more  exchange  between  States 
and  I  mean  actual  visitation,  not 
through  correspondence.  Agent  ex¬ 
change  between  counties  within 
States  has  a  lot  of  promise  as  a 
professional  improvement  project, 
too.” 

Other  ideas  that  may  have  appli¬ 
cation  in  the  State’s  urban  program 
include  providing  additional  awards 
to  young  members  to  hold  their  in¬ 
terest  in  club  work,  short-term  proj¬ 
ects,  and  community  achievement 
days. 

Monthly  Revisions  in 
Publications  Inventory 

The  following  new  titles  should  be 
added  to  the  Annual  Inventory  List 
of  USDA  Popular  Publications.  Bul¬ 
letins  that  have  been  replaced  should 
be  discarded.  Bulk  supplies  of  pub¬ 
lications  may  be  obtained  under  the 
procedure  set  up  by  your  publication 
distribution  ofiicer. 

F  2121  Disk  Plows — Roplocos  F  1992 
F  2127  Light  Horsos — Roplacos  F  952 
F  1330  Porositos  and  Parasitic  Disoasos 
of  Shoop— Slight  Rovision  1950 
F  1437  Swino  Production — Slight  Rovision 
195* 

F  1692  Boon  Diseases  and  Their  Control 
— Reprint 

F  1972  Poison  Ivy,  Poison  Oak  and  Poison 
Sumac— -Slight  Revision  19SR 
F  2002  For  Insurance  Against  Drought 
Soil  and  Water  Conservatioiv— 
Slight  Revision  I95R 

F  2019  Ornamental  Hedges  for  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Great  Plains  Reprint 
L  219  The  Hoiim  Fruit  Garden  in  the 

Southeastern  and  Central  Southern 
States — Slight  Revision  I95R 
L  227  The  Heme  Fruit  Garden  in  the 

Northeastern  and  North  Central 
States — Reprint 

L  245  Palpating  Domestic  Rabbits  to  De¬ 
termine  Pregnancy— Reprint 
L  439  Spring-Flowering  Bulbs  ■  New 

L  440  Irrigation  of  Field  Com  in  the 

West — New 
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Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  July  6-24 

The  Role  of  the  Specialist  in  Exten¬ 
sion  Education,  Elton  K.  Hanks. 
Cornell 

Principles  in  the  Development  of 
Youth  Programs,  Mylo  Downey, 
Federal  Extension  Service 

Farm  Policy  Education.  Luther  J. 
Pickrel.  Minnesota 

Communications  in  Extension  Work. 
George  Axlnn,  Michigan 

Program  Development  in  Extension 
Education.  D.  B.  Robinson.  Ohio 

Marketing  Problems  and  Extension 
Programs,  Lloyd  Davis,  Federal  Ex¬ 
tension  Service 

Leadership  Development.  Gordon 
Cummings.  Cornell 

Psychology  for  Extension  Workers, 
Olenwood  Creech,  Wisconsin 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville,  June  22-July  10 

Development  of  Extension  Programs, 
Charles  A.  Sheffield,  Federal  Ebc- 
tenslon  Service 

Organization  and  Procedures  in  4-H 


Club  Work,  John  Banning,  FES 
Extension  Education  in  Public  Affairs. 

William  Turner,  North  Carolina 
Psychology  for  Extension  Workers. 

W.  N.  Williamson,  Texas 
E^valuation  of  Extension  Work  (to 
be  annoimced) 

Use  of  Groups  in  Extension  Work  (to 
be  announced) 

Colorado  State  University 
Fort  Collins,  June  15-July  3 

Family  Financial  Management  (to 
be  announced) 

Principles  and  Techniques  in  Exten¬ 
sion  Education,  G.  P.  Summers. 
Kentucky 

Basic  Evaluation  Adapted  to  Exten¬ 
sion  Teaching.  Ward  F.  Porter. 
Federal  Extension  Service 
Public  Relations  in  Extension  Edu¬ 
cation,  W.  L.  Nunn.  Minnesota 
Principles  in  the  Development  of 
Youth  Programs,  (to  be  annoimced) 
Extension  Group  Processes.  R.  W. 
Roskelley,  Utah 

Organization  and  Development  of  Ex¬ 
tension  Programs  (to  be  announc¬ 
ed) 


Great  Plains  Problems,  (to  be  an 
nounced) 

Principles  in  the  Development  of  Ag 
ricultural  Policy,  Tyrus  R.  Timm 
Texas 

University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  June  1-19 

Extension  Communication,  M.  E 
White,  Wisconsin 

Farm  and  Home  Development.  B.  E 
Lanpher,  Federal  Extension  Servic< 
Development  of  Extension  Programs 
Gale  VandeBerg,  Wisconsin 
Evaluation  of  Extension  Work,  Lau 
rel  Sabrosky,  Federal  Extensioi 
Service 

4-H  Club  Organization  and  Proced 
ure,  T.  T.  Martin,  Missouri 
Extension  Methixls  in  Public  Affairs 
J.  B.  Kohlmeyer,  Indiana 
Administration  of  County  Program" 
E.  V.  Ryall,  Wisconsin 
Rural  Sociology  for  Extension  Work 
ers,  (to  be  aimounced) 

Current  Research  in  Extension  Edu 
cation.  J.  A.  Duncan,  Wisconsin 
Personal  and  Family  Finance,  Louisi 
A.  Young,  Wisconsin  • 

Prairie  View  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College 
Prairie  View,  Texas 

June  8-26  j 

Agricultural  Communications.  Shef 
man  Briscoe.  USDA 
Rural  Sociology  for  Extension  Work 
ers.  Kate  Adele  Hill,  Texas 
Rural  Development  for  Extcnsioii 
workers,  F.  W.  Sheppard,  Texas 
Development  of  Extension  Programs 
Martin  Bailey,  Maryland 
4-H  Club  Organizatl(m  and 

ure.  Ben  D.  C(X}k  and  Floyd  LyncU 
Texas 

Extension  Supervision.  P.  H.  Stond 
Federal  Extension  Service 
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